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PETER BALES, TIMOTHY BRIGHT 
AND WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


The theory that the bad quartos of Shakespeare’s plays are 
imperfect transcriptions from shorthand notes has recently been 
again seriously discussed in the Modern Language Review and 
Shakes peare-Jahrbuch.' In this discussion, however, attention 
has been concentrated almost exclusively upon the claims of 
Timothy Bright’s system, Characterie, which was first pub- 
lished in 1588. The contemporary system, Brachygraphy, in- 
vented by Peter Bales and first published in 1590 has been 
neglected ever since this theory was first brought seriously into 
Shakespearean scholarship by Dr. Curt Dewischeit. As if by 
general agreement, all commentators on the subject have ac- 
ceded to the view that Brachygraphy is a quite impracticable 
method of shorthand, unworthy of serious discussion. Yet it 
does not appear that the system has yet received any serious 
examination. 

The present writer has endeavored to remedy this omission 
by examining the unique copy of The Writinge Schoolemaster, 
1590, which sets forth Bales’s Brachygraphy, and has come to 
the conclusion that the system deserves the same consideration 
as Bright’s method in considering the merits of the shorthand 
theory. 

Peter Bales was probably the most famous penman of his 
time, and was by profession a writing master, teaching at his 
house near the Old Bailey. The account of him given by the 
Dictionary of National Biography indicates that he was mixed 
up in some way with some of the more dubious politics of the 
period; and in Harleian MS. 530 Art. 2 f. 14 (British Museum) 
there is a description of the type of work for which he was 


famous: 


\ most strange and rare piece of worke brought to passe by [Peter Bales, inserted] 
an Englishman a clerke of ye Chauncery of the proofe & demonstracin of the 


1'W. Matthews, “Shorthand and the bad Shakespeare Quartos,”’ M.L.R. 
June, 1932; M. Forster, “Zur Shakespeare Stenographie,”’ Shakes peare-J ahrbuch, 
1932 Band txvimt, in Shakespeare-J ahrbuch, Band Lxvi, a reproduction of Jane 
Seagar’s “prophesies of the 10 Sibills’”’ written in Characterie (with analysis by 
W. Kraner); and articles by .. . J. Quincy Adams in Modern Philology, 
November, 1933, and H. T. Price in Essays and Studies in English and Compara- 


tive Literature, Michigan, 1933. 
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whole Bible to be written by him everie word at length wthin an English wallnut 
no bigger than a hennes egge. 


This “‘hennes egge,”’ which requires a great deal of swallowing, 
is reminiscent of Samuel Hartlibb’s assertion that in George 
Dalgarno’s shorthand (c. 1660) the whole Bible could “be writ- 
ten in nine or ten sheets” (Sloane MS. 4377 No. 7). 

What is more interesting from the point of view of the Shake- 
speare problem is how Bales’s Brachygraphy came to be pub- 
lished in 1590. For some time prior to 1588, Timothy Bright had 
been endeavoring to get patronage for his system of Characterie, 
and on July 13, 1588, he was granted by Queen Elizabeth Let- 
ters Patent in the following terms (the dots indicate the omis- 
sion of words irrelevant to this discussion) :— 


Elizabeth by the grace of God Queene of England ffraunce and Ireland 
defender of the fayth etc. To our right trusty and welbeloued Counsellor Sr 
Christofer Hatton Knight, our Chauncellor of England greeting. Knowe ye 
that we of our grace speciall mere mocon and certain knowledge have graunted 
and gyven pryviledge, free libertie and license and by these pntes for vs our 
heires and successors do graunt and gyve pryviledge free liberty and license to 
the said Timothe Brighte and to his assignes for and during the space of fyftene 
yeares next ensuing the date hereof for him & his assignes only to teach imprinte 
and publishe or cause to be tought imprinted and published in or by Character 
not before this time comonly knowen & vsed by any other our subiects. . . . 
Streightlie comaunding and forbidding by these presents all and (singu) ler our 
subiects, as well Printers, Stacioners and booke sellers as all other psons wthin 
our Realmes and dominions whatsoever they be that none of them in any 
manner wise directlie or indirectlie, publicklie or privatlie teach imprint or 
publishe or cause to be taught, imprinted or published any thinge or thinges 
whatsoever in or by Caracter during the said terme of fyfteene yeares, or 
print or cause or assent to the printing of any such bookes, as he heretofore 
hath or hereafter shall devise compile translate or abridge to the furtherance of 
good knowledge and Learning or any parte of them without his speciall knowl- 
edge and assent first had thernto in writing vpon payne of our high indig- 
nacon. 

(From W. J. Carlton, Timothe Bright, 1911) 


The document concludes with a warning that every offender 
against the Patent should forfeit his books, and with instructions 
to the Mayor and Sheriffs of the City of London to carry out 
the terms of the Patent. 

It has generally been assumed that because of this Patent 
John Willis, even as late as 1602 when the monopoly had only 
a year to run, was careful to suppress his authorship of the 
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Arte of Stenographie which was published in that year. Yet 
Peter Bales openly published his system only two years after the 
granting of the Patent and, so far from being suppressed, it 
went into a second edition in 1597 (a copy is in the Bodleian 
Library) and a third in 1600 with the fresh title A New Year’s 
Gift for England (a copy of this is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris). The phrase in the Patent excepting systems “before this 
time commonly knowen & vsed by any other our subiects”’ has 
usually been regarded as a legal draughtsman’s conventional 
wording, and Bright has always been reckoned the father of 
modern shorthand. There is, however, a difficulty in accepting 
this suggestion, for Bright, having gone to the great trouble of 
obtaining the Royal protection for his work, would hardly have 
allowed unimpeded publication of Bales’s system if his Patent 
had given him power to prevent its appearance. The open nature 
of Bales’s publication may be gathered from the fact that the 
preface to the 1590 edition is addressed ““To the Right Honorable 
(my Singuler good Lord and Master) Sir Christopher Hatton 
Knight of the most Noble Order of the Garter, and Lord Chaunce- 
lor of England,” that is, the very person to whom two years be- 
fore the Queen had addressed Bright’s Patent. It is true that the 
Patent suggests that persons who had first obtained Bright’s 
consent might publish or teach new systems of shorthand, but 
it seems in the highest degree unlikely that Bright would have 
willingly ceded his monopoly within two years of its commence- 
ment; and there is certainly no indication in The Writinge 
Schoolemaster that it was published with Bright’s permission: 
in fact, the only reference at all to him is in the poetical preface 
by Thomas Newton (of Queen’s College, Cambridge), who 
says: 
1 . . ut tali sub cortice pandere possent 

Quae fuerant imis animi demersa latebris 

Haec Brightus solers vestigia trita secutus 

Sensa Characteres docuit depingere mentis. 

If, then, Bales’s method was published freely without per- 
mission, it is a reasonable deduction that it was because the 
method was exempted from the Patent by virtue of the words 
which have hitherto been regarded as a legal convention, and 
that some form of the system was in use before 1588. 

What is more important for the study of the provenance of 
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the bad quartos, however, is the relationship of the two systems, 
Brachygraphy and Characterie. The following paragraphs, 
therefore, sketch Bales’s system and show how it resembles 
Bright’s. The quotations of the former are taken from the 
unique copy of The Writinge Schoolemaster (1590) in Lambeth 
Palace Library: the second (1597) and the third (1600) edi- 
tions do not appear to contain any modifications of the system, 
for, although the present writer has not examined “A New 
Yeares Gift for England,” Mr. W. J. Carlton (Timothe Bright, 
1911, p. 183), who discovered it in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
where it was not catalogued, says “it appears to be merely an 
extension of that propounded in his former treatises’’ and has 
communicated to the present writer that the most substantial 
alteration is that of the title. 

Bales describes his system as “The Arte of Brachygraphie,” 


‘ 


whereby ‘‘a man may take a whole sermon or other speach 
whatsouer, verbatim, being deliuered treatablie, as best be- 
commeth the grauitie of the Preacher or speaker, and may tend 
to the better vnderstanding and edifying of the Auditorie.” 

The basic signs of the system are the ordinary Latin letters 
of the alphabet, and, therefore, “the first part’”’ of the system 
“is to learne to write the letters of the Romane or Italian hand 
most speedilie and plainlie.’”’ Then follow these instructions:— 


Euerie letter with his prick or tittle representeth a word 

There are onlie foure kinds of pricks or tittles to be used for the distinguish- 
ing of euerie word 

There are twelve places for the pricks or ttitles in euerie letter; whereof one 
prick onlie is used with one letter, to expresse one word in one place 

These letters for words, are to be written on forward as in all other ordinarie 
writing. 

The points for pausing at the end of euerie sentence, are long strokes set a 
slope 

The foure pricks or tittles are these 

The first is a full prick or period. 

The second is a comma or crooked tittle 

The third is a short accent. 

The fourth is a long accent. 

The twelue places of the pricks or tittles, for euerie twelue words. 

The first place, is, a prick ouer the letter on the left side. -a. 

The second place, is, a prick ouer the letter on the right side a 

The third place, is, a prick right against the top of the letter on the left 
side -a 

The fourth place, is, a prick right against the top of the letter on the right 
side a 
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The fift place, is, a prick right against the midst of the letter on the left 
side -a 

The sixt place, is, a prick right against the midst of the letter on the right 
side a 

The seuenth place, is, a prick right against the foote of the letter on the left 
side .a 

The eight place, is, a prick right against the foote of the letter on the right 
side a. 

The ninth place, is, a prick under the letter on the left side 4 

The tenth place, is, a prick under the letter on the right side @ 

The eleuenth place, is, a prick right ouer the head of the letter 4 

The twelfth place, is a prick right under the foote of the letter 4 


Bright’s Characterie is fundamentally different from this 
method. He had an alaphet of eighteen shorthand symbols, to 
the end of each of which could be attached a hook, stroke, circle, 
or other device. Bright sets out twelve of these end-signs, so 
that in effect each letter of his alphabet had twelve shape- 
variants, and as each of these could be written horizontally, 
vertically or inclined to left or to right, each letter had forty- 
eight variants. In practice Bright uses only 537 symbols alto- 
gether. These symbols, which are reproduced as an appendix to 
Férster’s article in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch (1932) are much 
more like modern shorthand signs than Bales’s Roman letters, 
and this has led to an erroneous opinion that Bales’s method 
cannot fitly be termed shorthand (cf. Carlton, op. cit. p. 183). 

After explaining the basis of his system, Bales then sets out 
the following “Orders and Rules to be obserued in the learning 
of the Arte of Brachygraphie” (the only omissions, which are 
indicated by dots, are of such matters as instructions how to 
practice): 

First, you are to learne perfectlie without booke, all the words set downe in 
the Table of Brachygraphie hereafter following, and to lodge euerie word in 
your memorie, together with the place of the prick thereto belonging. . . . 

This being so perfectlie learned that you are able not onlie to rehearse all 
the words of the Table without booke, in the order aforesaid; but that also you 
can speedilie make and set downe the proper letter and tittle of euerie seuerall 
word of the Table that shalbe confusedlie read or spoken unto you: you are 
then to peruse and marke diligentlie the References of all other words unto the 
words of the Table of Brachygraphie 

It shall not be materiall or needful for you to learne the words of References 
without booke, but to marke the manner of the referring thereof unto the words 
of the Table. 

In the writing and practice of this Arte of Brachygraphie, you are to ob- 
serue varie diligentlie and speedilie, when a word is either spoken or read unto 
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you, whether that word be in your Table of words, or no. If it be, then are you 
to set downe the letter and tittle for the selfe same word onlie, without any 
other difference. But if the word be not in your Table of words, then are you to 
take such a word in your Table as your selfe shall thinke to come so neere unto 
it in sense or likenes, as your memorie will best reteine the same, till you come 
to the reading thereof: which words of like sense are called Synonimies. If you 
cannot readilie and speedilie (even at the verie instant of the word named or 
read) finde a word of like sense or signification, or so neere in sense as your mem- 
ory can presentlie take hold thereof, then are you to bethinke you speedilie of 
some word in your Table that is of contrarie signification to the word pro- 
nounced, and to lodge it therewith. 

And that you may the better knowe what you haue written, and to come 
neere to the verie word that was named, or to the neerest in sense; if the selfe 
same word that is in the Table be spoken, you are to make beside the letter and 
the tittle, a small downe right stroke on the right side thereof, which signifieth 
the Synonimie, or like in sense. Or els, for the more suretie, you may set the first 
letter of the word on the right side following the other letter. If the word be 
taken by a contrarie word in sense on the left side or back side of the letter. . . . 

As for deriuatives, the Brachygraphie words of the primitiues maie serue to 
reteyne them with the help of the sense, and the use of your memorie. As, to 
write, worshipfull, worship maie serue: For we use not to saie, To the right wor- 
ship, but to the right worshipfull: And so right for righteous, wise, for, wisdome, 
and such like. . . . 

All words of like sound, though of contrarie sense, are to be written alike 
with the same letter and tittle, as, sound and swound: here and heare, rod and 
rode, and such like. 

All comparisons, number and tence, I referre to be taken by the sense and 
helpe of memorie, taking onelie the present tence and singuler number, as in the 
Table of Brachygraphie is expressed. 

For numbers use figures, and for proper names that are significant, use 
your Brachygraphie: as way, wayt, &c. Or els, take the two first letters of euerie 
name, and so commit the rest to memorie. 

For Repetitions, write the letter r without any tittle, and for the words re- 
peated, take the first word by Brachygrapie: And that you maie the better 
knowe how much is repeated, include those words that are repeated with a 
Parenthesis. 

For circumlocutions or phases, take a word of Brachygraphie: as far, he tooke 
his iourney, he rode; and commit the phrase to memorie 


These are all the rules in Bales’s system, and if they are com- 
pared with the following short summary of the rules of Char- 
acterie, it will be abundantly clear that the same instructions 
cover both methods, and that the only real difference between 
the two systems is the different symbols. 

In Characterie, the symbols previously described were each 
allotted a commonly-used word. Words other than those given 
specific symbols were expressed by either the ‘‘Consenting 
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method”’ or the “Dissenting method.” By the former, synonyms 
of words which had specific symbols were written by prefixing 
to the appropriate “Charactericall word” the initial letters 
of the synonyms: thus, exhalation, breath, miste, reeke, steame, 
vapour, not being allotted specific symbols, were expressed as 
synonyms of aer, which had a symbol, and written ‘aer, °aer, 
™aer, "aer, ‘aer, *aer. By the Dissenting method words which 
could not easily be expressed as synonyms were written as 
antonyms, with the initial letters following the symbol: thus, 
downe, brief, abase, which had not symbols of their own, were 
written up%, great, high*. 

Again, in Characterie, comparatives and superlatives were 
written in the positive form and determined in transcription by 
the sense. Plurals, however, were indicated by a dot on the right- 
hand side of the symbol, and tenses of verbs by dots placed in 
various positions about the verb. 

In Characterie, as in Brachygraphie, there is a rule that 
words of like sound though of different sense were to be written 
alike (though in Bright’s table of examples this rule is not fol- 
lowed). 

In Characterie, repetition of phrases was indicated by a circle 
only for the second and subsequent repetitions; and there is a 
rule that “‘the sense only is to be taken with the character when, 
besides that we desire to be swift, the very express word is not 
necessary,” the examples being “for ‘creator of heaven and 
earth’ write ‘God,’ for ‘master, servant, children, father, mother, 
olde and young’ write ‘the whole familie,’ and for ‘he tooke him- 
self to his heeles’ write ‘he fled’.”’ 

The similarity of the two systems is even more marked in 
the respective Tables. The appended reproduction of Bales’s 
Table of Brachygraphie shows that it is little more than a repeti- 
tion of Bright’s Characterie Table (the only differences are men- 
tioned in the footnotes), while the only real difference between 
the concluding Vocabularies of both systems is that Bales’s is 
longer than Bright’s. It is impossible to reproduce in an article 
the whole of these Vocabularies, but two pages of Bales’s are 
given for comparison. 

As will be clearly seen from the foregoing comparison and the 
Appendix, the only real difference between Characterie and 
Brachygraphie is in the basic symbols. We may, therefore, ap- 
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propriately proceed to a consideration of the rival merits of the 
two methods. 

A nearly contemporary allusion to them is to be found in 
the ‘Preface to the Reader” in Edmond Willis’s An Abbrevia- 
tion of Writing by Character (1618) where the following passages 
occur: 

Amongst the rest thai worthy learned man, Master Doctor Bright (in his 
Book intituled, An Art of short, swift and secret writing by Character) hath 
shewed great learning; wherein he diuided those Charactery wordes, Alphabeti- 
cally into dozens to be learned by heart, distinguished by their formes and 
positions, which did necessarily require such vnderstanding and memory, as that 
few of the ordinary sort of men could attaine to the knowledge thereof. 

Then after him, one Peter Bales deuised to write those aforesaid Charac- 
tery words, as they were diuided into dozens, by the Roman letter, with certain 
periods, commaes, short tittles, and other markes, which were to be set about 
each letter in twelue seueral places to distinguish euerie word in particular, with 
diuers other notes and obseruations. Which hauing done hee changed the name 
thereof, and called it the Art of Brachygraphy; yet, was it not so excellent for the 
continuance of it in a mans memory, for that it would soone be lost, if a man did 
but neuer so little neglect either the repeating of the words without booke, or 
the writing of them. Besides, the places about each letter were so many, and the 
difficultie so great, in placing euery period, comma, & tittle in his proper place, 
that if great care were not taken, a man should write one word instead of another, 
& take one word for another; so that hee should scarce be able to read his 
owne writing, much lesse another man: which caused others, and may selfe 
also, to seek for further knowledge therein 


These are vital criticisms of the two systems, and point out diffi- 
culties that must have arisen in practice. They are, however, 
perhaps too trenchant: for Edmond Willis may be suspected 
of decrying other systems in order to justify his own. This is 
clearly seen in his detraction of John Willis’s Arte of Stenographie 
(first published in 1602 and republished frequently until (1644): 
There hath likewise been great paines taken in the Art called Stenography, by 
Master John Willis, Bachelour in Diuinitie, wherein hee hath shewed great 
learning and Art, in such wise, as that few of the common sort of people are 
able (in many things) to conceiue what hee meaneth; yet such hath been the 
ingenious desire of some that they haue attained to the knowledge thereof, and 
he is worthy to be honoured for his painfull study therein 


This is a most ungenerous, grudging sentence, since the systems 
of practically all seventeenth- and eighteenth-century stenog- 
raphers, including Edmond Willis himself, were based upon the 
work done by John Willis. As Job Everardt asserted in his 
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Epitome of Stenography, 1658, “‘all others have received their 
fundamental rules” from John Willis’s method. 

John Willis himself refers to Bright in Chapter xvi of his 
School-Maister to the Art of Stenographie, 1622, in a paragraph 
which applies equally to Bales: 

D. Bright in his Art of Charactery had 556 Charactericall words, whereunto 
all other words must be referred; some by the affinity and neereness of their 
sound: some as conjugates by difference of termination, number, comparison 
and tense: some as deriuatiues, some as synonymaes, some as indiuidual Species 
vnder the same Genus, and some as contraries, (which required both strength 
of judgement and good abilitie of Schollership to perform): yet had not the 
incumbrance beene more by these relations, and perfecting the sense with a sup- 
ply out of the precedent and subsequent words, the number of Characters 
would neuer have beene thought troublesome, though they were not literall but 
made ad placitum. And yet all these difficulties notwithstanding, diuers men at- 
tained great readinesse in the practice of the Art. 

The only other contemporary allusions to Brachygraphy which 
the present writer has noticed are Nashe’s reference to “Any 
such knavery, or Peter Bales Brachigraphy” (Summer’s Last 
Will and Testament |. 612 in R. B. McKerrow’s edition, 1910), 
and Sir George Buc’s description: “the much-to-be regarded 
Art of Brachygraphy is an art newly discovered... by the 
meanes and helpe thereof they which know it can readily take 
a Sermon, Oration, Play, or any long speech, as they are spoke, 
dictated, acted, and uttered in the instant” (Third Universitie 
of England, 1612, Chapter 34). In connection with the latter 
statement it must be remembered that, although there was then 
no published system other than Bales’s called Brachygraphy, 
the statement claims more than Bales ever claimed himself. Nor 
should any insistence be made upon identifying Buc’s “Brachyg- 
raphy” with Bales’s system. Edmond Willis in the preface to 
“An Abbreviation of Writing by Character,” 1618, stated that 
he had “these fourteen yeeres past, not failed to seeke all men, 
that have made any profession of teaching shorthand in this 
City” (i.e. London); and in the preface to the 1623 edition of the 
“Arte of Stenographie”’ John Willis said that his was “‘the first 
book of spelling characterie that was ever set forth, since which 
time many others have sought to better the invention.’’ Since 
before 1618, only Bright’s, Bales’s, and John Willis’s systems 
had been published, it is probable from Edmond Willis’s state- 
ment that there were a number of systems which were taught 
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in the early seventeenth century but were either never pub- 
lished or have not survived. It is, therefore, quite likely that 
Buc’s statement was general and was not intended to refer to 
any individual system, 

It is, however, highly probable that more people learned 
Bales’s system than Bright’s. Not only did Brachygraphy go 
into three editions against the single one of Characterie, but 
Bales was a famous writing master in London and would have 
had every opportunity to promote the use of his own method, 
while Bright during his residence in London was a physician at 
St. Bartholomew’s and in 1591, only three years after the pub- 
lication of his system, became rector of the obscure parish of 
Methley in Yorkshire (where, presumably, he died, for his will 
was proved at Berwick in Elmet, Yorkshire, on August 9, 
1615). Against this view, there is the fact that several sermons 
exist which are stated in their titles to have been “‘taken by 
Characterie,”’ while no similar evidence has been found for the 
use of Brachygraphy. This, however, is not a very strong point, 
for these sermons all belong to within two or three years of the 
publication of Characterie, and there are many seventeenth- 
century systems of shorthand which we know, from the numer- 
ous editions, to have been extremely popular and which have 
yet left no other proof of their use. It is most unlikely that 
Bales would have republished his system in 1597 and 1600 if 
there had not been a steady number of aspirants to learn it. 

There is, however, the accepted view that the system is 
impracticable, which should now be considered. If one ignores 
the whole superstructure of the synonym and antonym method 
(which the present writer believes to render both systems quite 
impracticable for reporting anything so complicated as an 
Elizabethan play, although the specific adaptation of both to 
reporting sermons might enable them to be used for taking down 
religious matter), the best argument against the efficiency of 
Bales’s system is that put forward by Edmond Willis, namely, 
that “the places about each letter were so many and the diffi- 
cultie so great, in placing euery period, comma, & tittle in his 
proper place, that if great care were not taken, a man should 
write one word instead of another, & take one word for another: 
so that hee should scarce be able to read his owne writing, much 
lesse another man.” This, however, is not so powerful an objec- 
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tion as it might appear to a reader unfamiliar with seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century shorthands. In the alphabetic short- 
hand systems of these centuries, it was normal to have five 
positions about a symbol: for example, b b’ b- b. b, which with 
the corresponding three positions on the left hand side ‘b -b .b, 
gave eight positions in all. There is very little difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing this number of positions even when the symbols 
are minute: thus, Pepys’s shorthand contains these eight posi- 
tions and the present writer has not the slightest difficulty in 
that regard in transcribing the Tangier Diary. Moreover, two 
of the most popular of eighteenth-century shorthands, James 
Weston’s Stenography and John Byrom’s Universal Stenography, 
even had five positions on each side of their symbols, no use 
being made of the positions above or below the symbols. This is 
even more positions than in Bales’s method, for he had only 
three on each side (with three above and three below). Yet that 
these positions can be distinguished is evident from the fact that 
Byrom’s shorthand Journal was transcribed long after its writ- 
er’s death. The positions are quite simply made clear by making 
the symbols larger, and thus giving distinctive spacing between 
the positions. It is obvious that any reporter using Bales’s 
Brachygraphy would have adopted the same device. 

A further objection to Brachygraphy is that the Roman 
letters take longer to write than Bright’s Characterie symbols. 
This is certainly true if one compares only the simplest of the 
Characterie forms: but many of Bright’s symbols, such as those 
for nothing, oppresse, shippe, steward, suffer, might take longer 
to write than the corresponding Brachygraphy forms. The pres- 
ent writer has the general impression that Bales’s system would 
have been only a little slower than Characterie. 

There seems very little reason, therefore, why students who 
believe that Characterie could have been used to pirate the per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s plays should disregard the almost 
equal claims of Brachygraphy. 

Moreover, owing to the similarity of the two methods, prac- 
tically all the evidence that has been adduced in support of the 
use of Bright’s system applies equaly to Bales’s. The incorrect 
phrases, examples of single words for “‘circumlocations,” wrong 
tenses, wrong pronouns, and other mistakes in the bad quartos 
which have been adduced as evidence of the use of Characterie 
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may equally well be considered as evidence of the use of Brachyg- 
raphy. 

For reasons put forward in the present writer’s article in the 
Modern Language Review already cited, he believes that the ex- 
amples of wrong synonyms (and antonyms)’ which have been 
found in the pirated quartos are undoubtedly the most telling 
part of this evidence. It is, therefore, interesting to see how 
Characterie and Brachygraphy compare on these points. The 
following tables contain the examples of incorrect synonyms 
noted by Dewischeit in the bad quarto of Henry V (Shakespeare 
und die Stenographie in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1898, pp. 203-204), 
OQ. Pape’s examples from Richard III (1597) (Die Erste Quarto 
von Shakespeare’s Richard III, Archiv fiir Stenographie, 1906, 
pp. 242-243), and A. Schéttner’s examples from Romeo and 
Juliet (Uber die mutmassliche stenographische Entstehung der 
ersten Quarto von Shakespeares ‘‘Romeo und Julia” 1918, pp. 
265-266 and 267-268). 


Quarto Folio Characterie Brachygraphy 
Word W ord 


Henry V , 1600 


Stop barre let let 
female woman he or man he 
grave tombe grave grave 
freely franke free free 
*saith speake speake speake 
*nose face face face 
can may can can 
*wish desire desire desire 
*might could could could 
*crave beg begge beg 


? Both Professor Férster and Mr. H.T. Price have charged the present writer 
with neglecting the importance of the “Dissenting Method in Characterie’’; 
this has arisen merely from a confusion of terms: the “Dissenting Method”’ if 
used correctly, might produce errors of synonyms, but only an incorrect use 
would produce antonyms. Thus Forster cites three such differences, hate, love, 
day, night, virtue, vice. But in Characterie Aate was written love", night was 
probably written day", vice, virtue’. Only the omission of the diacritical symbols 
would lead to the transcription of love, day, virtue. It seems in the highest degree 
improbable that a characterie writer would omit such essential symbols, but if 
he inserted them he might still make an incorrect transcription by writing an 
antonym of Jove beginning with /, and thus produce a synonvm of hate. 





a ae 
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Quarto 


*dreadful 
evils 
kill 

*slew 

*bosome 

*stabb’d 
debase 

*slewest 
beleeve 
beware 

*attend 
say 

*come 

*long 

*seeke 
certifie 
throw 


revenged 


Ist Quarto 
burgomaster 
flie 
swan 
cosen 
goose 
houre 
rapier 
face 
girle 


weapons 


mariage 
mocke 
speake 
let 

to 

or 

see 
mariage 
before 
to 

lie 
breast 
to 





Folio Characterie 
Word 

Richard III, 1597 

fearefull fearefull 

crimes good 

slaine kill 

kill’d killed 

brest breast 

kill’d killed 

abase high 

kill’d killed 

think faith or think 

take heed ware or diligent 

wait waite 

tell speake or declare 

go goe 

pray pray 

find find 

signify signify 

hurle fling 

avenged revenged 


Romeo and Juliet, 1597 


2nd Quarto 


Alderman worship 
gnat flie 
doue bird 
kinsman parent 
wildgoose bird 
minute day 
sword weapon 
brow face 
child yong 
swords weapons 
nuptiall marrie 
scorne mocke 
say speak 
stop let 
toward to 
either or 
looke see 
bridall marrie 
afore before 
into to 

lay lie 
bosome breast 
unto to 
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Brachygraphy 
W ord 


fearefull 

good or offend 
kill 

killed 

brest 

killed 

high 

killed 

faith 

diligence 
(omits) 

speak or declare 
go 

desire 

find 

certain or declare 
fling 

revenged 


worship 
flie 

bird 
kind 
bird 
lime 
weapon 
face 
young 
weapons 


marry 
mock 
speake 
let 

to 

or 

see 
marry 
before 
to 

lie 
brest 
to 
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To this series from Schéttner’s enquiry may be added those 
which he introduces with: 

Wenn er (der Stenograph) trotzdem bei der Ubertragung ein synonymes 
Wort dafiir schrieb, so beweist das, dass er in der Anwendung der consenting 
method noch nicht geniigend sicher war und auch sonst bei der Nachschrift oft 
den Anfangsbuchstaben des synonymen Wortes vor dem Character wegliess, 
indem er sich darauf verliess, dass er bei der Ubertragung aus dem Gedichtnis 
das richtige synonyme Wort wiederfinden wiirde. In den folgenden Fillen hat 
er aber Schwierigkeiten gesucht, wo gar keine vorhanden waren. 


(The examples marked with an asterisk in the lists from De- 
wischeit and Pape are of the same kind.) 


suffer bear bear doe or beare 
each all all one or all 
stirre moue moue moue 
happie blessed blessed blisse 
prettie fine fine fine 

skies heaven heaven ... Christian 
smiles laughes laughes laughs 
member part part part 

into in in in 

profier offer offer offer 
perceiue see see . +. See 
poxe plague plague ... plage 
wound hurt hurt grief or hurt 
sample marke marke (omits) 
murdered kild kild kill 

talke speake speake ... speake 


It will be seen from these comparisons, that apart from the 
two words italicized and the instances in the last list where one 
or other of the Q1 or Q2 words are not represented in Bales’s 
vocabulary (these are noted by dots), the “‘proofs’’ of the use of 
Bright’s system apply with exactly the same force to Bales’s. 

There is even one feature of these lists which favors the use 
of Brachygraphy rather than Characterie. It may not be very 
convincing, but it is mentioned for what it is worth. The method 
advocated by Bright to indicate the correct synonym was to 
place before the Charactericall word the initial letter of the 
synonym: thus stop and barre were written ‘let and “let respec- 
tively, and swan and doue, *bird and “bird. One would conse- 
quently expect the errors of transcription from Characterie to 
be of synonyms that begin with the same letter as the correct 
word. In practically all the examples cited by the German 
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students, however, the differences are between words having 
different initial letters, which involves the assumption that the 
supposed shorthand writer omitted the distinguishing initial 
letter. On the ground that no reporter worth his salt would 
omit so essential a part of his symbols, the present writer con- 
siders that the above examples cannot be seriously regarded 
as evidence of the use of Characterie until they are supported 
by a majority of incorrect synonyms which begin with the same 
letter as the correct words. In Brachygraphy, however, this de- 
vice of initial letters was only proferred “for the more suretie”’: 
normally, merely a downstroke indicated a synonym, the cor- 
rect synonym being left to the reporter’s memory. Wrong syn- 
onyms produced by this system might, therefore, more reason- 
ably differ in their initial letters and thus correspond to the 
examples in the above lists. 

For the benefit of any student who may care to follow up 
this subject, it may be as well to suggest how the two systems 
may be distinguished in transcription. 

Although it has been suggested that a user of Brachygraphy 
might normally be able to distinguish all the positions of the dots 
and other “‘tittles,” it is obvious that in rapid writing some of 
these diacritical marks might be misplaced, causing confusion 
between such symbols as those for aduance and againe, againe 
and all, about and accuse, etc. or between any pair of the syno- 
nyms allied to those words respectively. This particular con- 
fusion would not often occur in Characterie since the signs for 
the words which in Bales are liable to confusion are usually 
essentially different in Bright’s system. In Bright, however, 
there are certain groups of symbols which would be liable to 
confusion in rapid writing: in particular, the symbols which 
finish with an acute angle on the left-hand side of a down stroke 
would in rapid writing often be indistinguishable from the 
symbols which differ only in finishing with a hook, for it is very 
dificult when one is writing at top speed to make an acute back 
angle, the attempt usually resembling a hook. A careful com- 
parison of the symbols reproduced by Féster will show many 
other symbols which are liable to similar confusion, and a few 
that are practically indistinguishable even in Bright’s own writ- 
ing. 


These two sources of possible error form a basis for distin- 
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guishing mistakes produced by the two systems, and each of 
them is more characteristic than those which have hitherto 


been brought forward as evidence. 
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APPENDIX 


W. MATTHEWS 


THE TABLE FOR ORTHOGRAPHIE AND FOR THE REFERENCES 
OF WORDS TO THE TABLE OF BRACHYGRAPHIE' 


ORTHO 
A 
ABay 
*Abandon 
*Abase 
*Abash 
*Abate-ment 
*Abbie 
*Abbot 
Abreuiat.ion 
*Abridge.ment 
*Abut 
Abce 
*Abhorre 
*Abide 
Abiect 
*Abilitie 
Abiure 
Able 
Abode 
*Abolish 
*Abominable 
Abomination 
*Abound 
*About 
*Aboue 
*Abricot 
*Abroad 
*Abrogate 
Absence 
Absolue 


BRACHY 


defe nd 
forsake 
fine, or high 
blush 
great 
companie 
Bishop 
greal 
greal 
limii 
learne, or booke 
2flie 
continue 
high 
can 
oth 
can 
continue 
dé slroy 
filth 
filth 
abound 
about 


ouer 


fruit 


oul 
appoyni 
present 
pe rfe cl 


ORTHO 
*Absolut.ion 
Absolutelie 
*Abstaine 
Abstinence 
Abstract 
*Absurd 
Absurditie 
Abundant.lie 
Aboundance 
* Abuse 
*Accent 
*Accept 
Accepting 
Acceptable 
Acceptation 
*Accesse 
*Accessarie 
Accidence 
*Accompanie 
*Accomplish 
Accéplishmét 
*Account 
Accomptable 
*Accord 
* According 
*Akecorne 
Accrew 
Accursed 
* Accuse 


Accusation 


BRACHY 
pe rfect 
perfect 
fli , or desire 
flie, or desire 
great 
WwISe 
u ise 
abound 
abound 
vse 
sound 
acce pl 
act epl 
accept 
acce pl 
enter 
apperte ine 
booke 
companie 
begin 
begin 
count 
count 
peace 


as 


fruite 


goe 
bisse (sic) 
accuse 


accuse 


1 This Table (of which the two first pages are here reproduced) is longer 
than Bright’s: the words marked with an asterisk appear in both Tables: dif- 


ferences are noted in footnotes. 





2 Bright, flee 





’ Bright, filthy 





PE Atay 





























ORTHO 
Accusatiue 
Accustome 
Ace 

*Ache 

*Atchiue 

*Acknowledge 
Acquaint 

* Acquaintance 
Acquite 

*Acquit 
Acquittance 

*Act 

*Action 

*Actiue 
Actiuitie 
Actuall 

*Adde 
Adamant 

*Adder 

* Addict 

*Addresse 


Adiacent 


Adiectine (sic) 


Adiure 
*Adiourne 


Adiournement 


Administer 


1 Bright, grieue 


BRACHY 
accuse 
use 
play 
griefe' 
gel 


confesse 


friend 
frie nd 


quit 
quit 
quit 
doo 
doo 
doo 
doo 
doo 
ioyne 


stone 


flie 


giue 
prepare 
lye 
ioyne 
oath 
deferre 
deferre 
rule 


ORTHO 


*Administratid 
Administrator 


Admire 
*Admiration 
*Admirall 

Admiraltie 

Admission 
*Admit 

Admittance 

Admonish 

Admonition 

Adnihilate 

Adew 

Adopt.ion 

Adore 

Adoration 
*Adorne 
*Aduance 

Aduancement 
*Aduantage 
*Aduenture 

Aduenturous 

Aduerb 

Aduerbial 

Aduerse 
*Aduersarie 
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BRACHY 


rule 
rule 
maruell 
maruell 
office 
office 
accept 
accept 
accept 
councel, 
councel, 
nothing 
fare 
make 
worship 
worship 


or warre 
or warre 


iewell, or fine 


aduance 
aduance 
benefit 
venture 
venture 


learne, or booke 
learne, or parte 


friend 
friend 
Aduersi 


tie 
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Futituled: 


The Arte of Brachygraphie: 


that is,of [hort writing. 


is word Brachyeraphie fignifi- 
eth fhozt writing, Ft confiteth of 
too parts, 

The fir part, is to learne to 
white the letters of the Romane 
02 Ftalian hand mok (peedilie, 
and plainlie, 

The fecond part, is to knotwe 

perfecip each pricke 02 cittle bes 
longing to cuerie letter,and their (euerall places. 

Cuerie letter with his prick op tittle reprefenteth a won, 

There are onlie foure kinds of pricks o2 titles to be view 
fo? the vittinquifhing of euerie wo2d, 

There are twelue places for the pricks o2 tittles in euerie 
letter; whereof one prick onlie is bled with one letter,to ex 
prefle one wo2d in one place, 

Chee letters for words, are to be written on forward ag 
in all other opdinarie writing, 

The popnts for pauling at the end of euerie (entence,are 
long frokes {et a flope, 











The foure pricks or tittles are thefe. 


Te fir is a full prick 02 perion, 
She (econd is a comma o2 crwked tittle, 
C2 The 
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The Arte of Brach graph. 


Che thirdis a thot accent, 

The fourth is along accent, - -— 

CThele foure pricks o2 tittles are to be bled with their let. 
ters for the foure Dosen of wopds, which are full complete 
onlie in hele two letters C.and S.and biminith moje 0} lefle 
in all the rett of the wozds of the table, Che period prick fers 
ucth for the firft dozen: the comma tittle, fo the fecond do« 
sen: the More accent foz the third: anv the long accent foz 
the fourth doxen, 


The twelue places of the pricks or tittles,for 
eucri¢ twelue words. 


He irk place,is.a prick ouer the letter on the left foe, z 

p The lecond place, is,a prick ouer che leccer on the right 
e.-- @ 

The third place, ig,a prick right again the top of the lets 
teron the left five, - 7 

The fourth place, ig, a prick right again che top of che 
letter ontheright five, — 2: 

The Att place,is,a prich right againk the midk of the lets 
ter on the left foe, — -2 

She lire place,is,a prick right againk che mivk of the let 
teron the right five, — 2. 

The feuenth place, is, a prick right againk the fote of the 
fetter on che left five, _ .2 

The eiaht place, (s, a prick rahe again® the fote of che 
letter on theright five, - 2. 

The ninth place,is,a prick onder the letter on the left five, 4 
— tenth place, is, a prick onder the letter on the right 

t— 4. 

The eleuenth place, ig, appick right ouey the head of the 
letter, 

The twelueth place, ig,a prick riaht onder the rote ofthe 
letter... 2 


Orders 








wn 
—) 
bho 
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The Table of Brachygraphie. 


A. two dozen. 
a Allo. 
4 Abound, 4° About. 
‘a Accept. a Accufe 


$ 
-a@ Aduance. “ne 
7 
4 Againe. 4. Age 


a All. A. Almoft. 
4 Although 
a As. 
"a Alter. a Am. 


+4 Amend, a’ Anger. 


a Annoynt. Apparel. 
,@ Apperteine. 4, ae 
rt. 


@ Arme. q 
4 At. 


B.three dozen and foure. 
b Benefite. 
'b Banifh. 6 Bargaine. 
‘b Beare. b-Bealt. 
-b Beate. b. Before. 
b Begge. b. Begin. 
6b Beli b Bend, 


b Befltowe. *k Kinde, c’ Circiiftance, 
»¢ Citic. c Cloath. 
.k Know. c, Coyne. 
¢ Colour. c Commaund. 
c Common. 
D ¢ Cone 
Note.—Variations from Bright's Table are indicated in footnotes on the 


respective pages of the facsimile. 
As: Bright, asse. 


6 Blow, 
'b Betweene. 6’ Beware. 
*b By. b Becaufe. 
-b Bird. b- Bifhop. 
,6 Bite. b. Blafe. 
b Bliffe. 6 Bloud. 

b Blujh. 

6 Brittle. 
'b Bone. b Booke. 


‘b Borrow. b Both. 
‘6 Bottome. 6 Bread. 


.6 Breake. b. Breed. 


b Breaft. b Bright. 


f b Brother. 
‘b Brute. b Burne. 
b Bufie. 6But. 
C.K.Q. foure dozen, 
¢ Chriftian. 
‘¢ Call. ¢ Can. 
‘¢ Captious, Care. 
-¢ Cafe. c Caue. 
.¢ Caule. ¢. Certein. 
¢ Challenge. ¢. Change. 
¢ Church, 
¢ Comfort. 


’¢ Chufe, k Kill. 





Cai: Bright, calf. 


NOMEN Ty a OS 
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The T able of Brachygraphie. 
¢ Conftante. E ,one dozen and fine, 
‘e Compare. — ¢’ Companie. é Efcape. 
‘e Compell. = ¢’ Continue. _|-e Earth. e* Edge. 
¢ Conceaue, = ¢ Condition. |e Euen. e- Element. 
¢ Confent. c,Confider. |-e Eloquence. e- Enough. 
¢ Confeile ¢ Conference. |.e Enter. e. Enterprize 
¢ Conuey. ¢ Ereet. e, Erre, 
. e Euer. 
¢ Compafle. 
“e Content, — ¢Corne. e Example. ¢’ Except. 
‘¢ Corner, c’Corrupt. /e Exercife. — e*Expeét. 
‘¢ Couer. c.Councell, |e Expert. 
~¢ Count. ce. Crie, 
.g Queftions = g Quit. F three dozen and three 
¢ Cut. f Feed. 
f Face. f Faith. 
D. twodoX%enandeght. | f Faire. f Fall. 
d Defcend. f Fare. f Farre. 
d Day. d Danger. | f Faft. f Fat. 
d Deceme. d:Declare. | f Feare. f Feaft. 
-d Dedicate. d- Deere. ) f Field. 
.d Defend. — a. Delight. ? 
.4 Depriue.  d Deputie. | f Fleth. 
d Defire. f Fetter. f Fight. 
‘ *f Figure. fPFill. 
a Doo. f Filth. f Fine. 
’d Defpife. _d’Deftitute. | f Finde. f Fire. 
‘dA Deltroy. da’ Diet. f Fith. f Flatter. 
‘a Differ. t+ 4 r f Flic. 
.d Diligence. 4, Diflemble. , 
a Diftreffe.  d Dizie. : f Friend. 
d Doubt. f Fling. f Florith. 
‘ \f Follow. f For. 
‘d Draw. da Dreame. |-f Force. f Forfake. 
‘d Drie. d’Drinke. |f Fortune. ff Foundation. 
4a Driue. d- Drop. f Fountaine. f Free. 
4 Due. da, Double. f From. 
’ f Frowne. 





For: Bright, sorge, the last two letters being added in handwriting. 
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The Table of Brachygraphie. 


f Frowne. f Fruit. ‘b Honeft. bH 
‘f Fumith. ‘h How. b’Hold. 
-b Houfe, b-Husband. 
G.one dozen andelenen. |b Hurt. 
g God. 
‘g Gape. g Gard. I.one doxen and two, 
‘g Garment. _g°Gather. é Ioyne. 
‘g Gentle. g Get. y Yet. 2 If. 
.g Get. g. Guide. ‘t Inherit. + Inioy. 
g Giue. g Go. ‘+ Innocent.  +Inquire. 
g Good. .t Inftrument. +. Interteine. 
4+ Invent. You. 
g Grone. y Yong. 
‘gGofpell. gGlaflee | 
*g Glorie. g’Grace. + Iudge. Tewell. 
-g Grafte. g’Graine. 
.g Graffe. g Graue. Lone dozen and fenen, 
& Great. g Griefe. i Liberalitie. 
; ' 1 Labour, TLaft. 
H two dozen and feuen. 7 Late. i-Laugh. 
b Heale. I Leane, 1-Learne. 
‘b Halfe. b Hand. A Let. 1. Leather. 
‘b Hang. b- Hard. 1 Leaue. i Lye. 
-b Hart. b-Harueft. ! Life. 


4 Haft. b. Haue. 
_b Haule. b, Haunt. 


b He. 


b Hit. 
'b Head. b Help. 
>b Herb. b’ Here. 
>b Heate. b-Hitherto. 
»b Heauen. aaa 
> Hill. b Hiftorie. 
h Holic. 


To the section headed Grone, Bright’s Table (in the Bodleian copy) adds 
growe in handwriting. The symbol is exactly the same as for the immediately 


preceding grone. 
High: Bright, hie. 


‘I Light. Vr Like. 
1 Limit. PLine. 
ol Load. l-Loofe. 





To the section headed Life, in Bright, Jonge is added in handwriting. 


,1 Loue. 
M two dozen and fixe. 

m Matter. 
‘m Mad. m Make. 
‘m Man. mm Manner. 
-m Manie. m- Merchant. 
m Marke. m.Marrie. 
1m Meruaile. 2. Maffe. 

m Matter.. 

Dz m Mixe. 





rye anche 
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m Mixe. 
*m Meane. m’ Mealure, 
>m Meete. m’Mercie. 
sm Merit. m Meflage. 
,m Mettall.  m.Minde. 
_m Myne. m, Muth. 
m Mock. 


‘m Modeftie. mm’ More. 


sm Moue. m’ Mouth. 
-m Much. m+ Murmure, 
None dozen and one. 
# Nothing. 

‘mn Naile. n’ Nature. 
‘m Neceflarie. Neighbour. 
na Nether. n- Net. 
.# Neuertheles. 2. Nip. 
mn No. n, Noble. 

n Nothingles. 
*n Now. 


O .one dozes and eleuen. 


o Opprefle. 
‘o Obay. o Office. 
o Offend. o° Offer. 
o Of. o-Oh. 
.o Omit. o. One. 
.@ Open. 0, Oppofe. 
o Or. 

- 6 Outward. 
*o Order. o’ Orth. 
-@ Ocher. o Ouer. 
-o Ouermuch oOuertake. 
,o Ought, o, Owne. 
9 Our. @ Our, 


Plaints: Bright, plainie. 





P three dozen and two, 
p Plague. 
‘p Patient. p’ Parent. 
‘p Part. p Paffe. 
:p Peace. p: People. 
p Perfect. Perfwade. 
p Phifick. __ p Place, 
p Play. 
p Prepare. 
Dp Plaints ty Pleade. 
»p Pledge. p?Poynt. 
2p Pofsible, —p»Power. 
»p Pray. p. Praife. 
p Preach. p, Preiudice. 
' p Prefent. 
» Pulpit. 
‘p Pretend. _——p Preuaile. 
yp Preuent, p’ Prick. 
“p Prince, p-Promife. 
/p Prophefie. _p,Proportion, 
|p Profper. p, Proue. 
p Punith. 
'p Purge. p Purpofe. 
R ,fWwo dozen and fixe. 
* Remember. 
r Race. r Raigne. 
‘r Rebuke, rReach, 
-r Recouer. _r-Read. 
1 Readie. r. Region, 
1 Reioyce. _—_—_r_ Religion. 
r Reape, 
r Ripe. 





Rid: Bright, riche. 


* Repent. r Reafon. 
>» Refolue. r’ Reft. 
»r Reftore. r Reward, 
vr Reuenge. r, Reuile. 
.r Rich. r, Right, 
r Robbe. 
“yr Rod. r Roote. 
‘ry Rough. r’Rubbe. 
-r Rule. r Rufh, 
S. foure dozen. 
§ Ship. 
“sg Salute. + Saue. 
‘s Scarce. s’Schoole. 
‘sSlaunder.  4-See. 
.t Seede. 5. Seeme, 
4 Senfe. s, Shine, 
¢ Shoote. 
3 Some. 
*s Side. s’ Sinck. 
-g Sing. sSit. 
»s Skill. sSlip. 
, 4 Smatter. s,Smoke, 
4 Suddaine, —_4, Soeuer. 
s Sore, 
; Step. 
*s Sound. s Space. 
“s Spare. s’Sparke. 
+s Speake. sSpice. 
, 5 Spit, s,Spring. 
_ 4 Stay. 5 Start, 
s Steward, 


Matthews 
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$ Surfet. 
s Stone. s Straine, 
s Strong. Studie. 
s Stuite. sStumble. 
Ls Subttance,  s,Such. 
| + Sweete. s Swell. 
s Summe. 
T two do% en and fixe. 
¢ Thether. 
“t Tame.  Tafte. 
‘t Teare. s* Temper. 
-¢ Tempelt. — ¢ Thanke, 
.t That. t. Then. 
t Thence. t There. 
t Thine. 
¢ Trade. 
t Thing. ¢ Thinke. 
*t This. eT hriue. 
ot Tidings, Till. 
.t Time, t, Together, 
if Tongue. t, Touch. 
‘ Treafon. 
t Tree. t’ Tribute. 
‘¢ Triumph, —¢’ Trouble, 
+t True. ¢ Turne. 
VW three dozenand one, 
v Veric. 
‘w Waie. v’ Vaine. 
~w Waite. w’ Ware. 
-w Warne, 1: Watch. 
.w Water. w. Weapon. 
w Wearie. v, Venture. 
v Vertue. 
D 3 w Winter. 
Summe: Bright, sunne. 








w Winter. 


>ww What. w’ Where. 

»w Wherefore. w-Which. 

,w Whore. w, Will. 

uv Vine. w, Winde. 
v Violence. 


Wife: Bright, wife. 











‘» Veflell. w Wether. 
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w Wrangle. 
‘w Wile. OV ili. 


‘w Witnes. w Wood. 
-w Word. w World. 
Lw Worlhip. —w,Worthie, 
uv Vp. v, Vprore. 





Vse: in Bright, véter is added in handwriting. 


w Write. 
‘vy Vie. 


VV ords 





Matthews 





VV ords moft vfuall and common. 


ef 
“a And, 
a’ Asit were, 
‘a Aske. 
a‘Asmuch. 
<a Anie. 
a<A {loone as 


B 
“b Be. 
b’ By. 
¢b Build. 
6<Bring. 


S 
“¢ Come. 
e*Curfe. 
<¢ Courfe. 


D 
‘d Did. 
d‘Doing. 
¢d Doth. 
d<Deliuer. 
<@ Deed. 
d<Doore. 


E 
“e Eye. 
e‘Euermore. 
ce End. 
e« Ending. 
<e Endles. 
e: Elfe, 
-¢ Eb. 
e.Eaft. 


p F 

f Full, 

f Foule. 
‘f Fulfill. 
f*Foreuer. 
f Fanfie. 
fe Fond. 

f Frarle 


G 
“g Guiltue. 
g Gold. 
«g Gate. 
g°Good not. 


Hl 
“hb He. 
b* His 
“h Himfelfe. 
h«Him. 
ch Her. 
h-Howfoeuer, 
-b Humble. 
b, Hunger. 


I 
“sTs. 
s‘Tefus Chrift. 
<s In. 
sIt. 


K 
“k King. 
k°Knaue. 
L 
“{ Lord. 


l Lo. 
«l Lazie. 
IeLack. 
cl Looke. 


M 
‘m Me. 
m‘ My. 
~m Middle. 
m<Mourne. 


m:<Maie. 
.m Might. 
mm -Mutte. 


‘n Nay. 

n‘ Not. 

<n None. 
n‘*North. 
<n Notable. 
n-Neuer. 


O 
“¢ OF. 
oOn, 
«9 Or. 
o-Our, 
<0 Out. 
o-Our felues. 


?P 
Pearle. 
p‘Pretie. 
“p Pure. 





p‘Pull. 


<m Morning. 


ep Put. 
pePrice. 


Q 
q Quick. 


“Quiet. 


q 
«gq Quill, 


‘x Rather, 
r‘Rior. 
er Ruft. 


S 
“s Sauiour. 
s° South, 
«s Send. 
s<Sinne. 
«s Since. 
seShall. 
< Soone. 


a 
“¢ Tarrie. 
t*Take. 

«¢ Themfelues, 
#°Them. 
<t The 

te Thefe. 

<t Thy. 

t. Thofe. 

¢ Thus. 

t Thus inuch. 

Vv 
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V ‘w Welk. w Why. x Yeeld. 
‘y Vnto, w<When. w Whole. <y Yet 
vu‘ Vpon. ew Within. ‘Yonder, 
«v Vs, w- Without. xX ey Youth. 

ew With. ‘x Xenophon. 

Ww w.Who. Z 
‘w We. _w What. Y *z Zeale. 
w Were. w, Where. ‘y Yard. z°Zealous. 





FIXNIS. 


The 


Note.—This Table of ““VVords most vsuall and common” is an extension 
of Bright’s “Particles.” 

The following words in the above Table are all that appear in Bright’s 
Table in print: And, As it were, Eye, In, It, Ourselues, The, We, Without, With; 
but the following are added in handwriting in the Bodleian copy of ‘“‘Charac- 
terie”’: Be, Else. 

The examples in Bright that do not appear in the above Table are: J, Well, 
Hence, They, Myselfe, So, So as, To, A, With, It is, Itselfe, That is to saye, Least 
that, Thou, Selfe, Warde, Amen. Of these, Well, Hence, Thou, Selfe, Warde, and 
Amen are added in handwriting in the Bodleian copy. 
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Appendix IT 








Examples of “Characterie" Symbols 





that areliable tobe confused. 





Accuse 


ed 


Anger 
hl 
Beare 

Beate 
Borrow 
Bottome 


Deceiue 





Dedicate 


Examples of Weston's System. 


<> Differ dt Erect 

<> Hete df mel 

—~ DJestitute r- Beware 

ra Helpe r Fight 

—& Dout r* Blase 

c& Holy r° Fire f 

J Eloquence f Dre 

J = Gentle J Fountaine 

{Innocent r~ Between 
ay 


('727). 





ma (may) 
me 

mi (my) 
mo (mow) 


- MU (mew) 


X mat (mat, mate) /* tame 
X met (met, weetete) A time 
XY mit (might, mite) / town, tone 
\Y mot (mote,moat) / tune 
\v mut (mute) \ main. 





























MEAT FOODS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS 


Meat! was an important item of the diet of the Germanic 
peoples from earliest times. Tacitus reports that they ate fresh 
venison. Pytheas of Marseilles had noted that the tribes by the 
North Sea depended largely on cereals and berries, and that 
they had few garden vegetables or domestic animals. Both these 
writers had doubtless failed to observe true conditions, and were 
inclined to make the Germans appear more primitive than they 
really were. For instance, Pomponius Mela wrote that the Ger- 
mans ate the flesh raw, and with their hands. His observation 
was probably of the warriors in times of stress. Later it is known 
that the Norse also ate meat uncooked, but only when required 
to do so by stringent conditions.? Cultural evidence indicates 
that the German tribes had herds of stock before contact with 
the Romans, though these herds seem to have been consider- 
ably increased after the folk migrations.’ Linguistic support is 
given this evidence by the Germanic character of most of the 
Anglo-Saxon terms involving domestic animals: hryper, cu, cealf, 
feoh, neat, orf, gat, sceap, swin, etc. Etymological proof of the 
primitive practice of cooking the meat among the Germans is 
also readily forthcoming in the prehistoric Germanic basis for 
the Anglo-Saxon terms employed: bredan, rostian, hierstan, etc. 

By the time that the Angles and Saxons migrated to Britain, 
herding had doubtless an important place in the work of the 
rural communities that these tribes formed. In the earliest 
records, stock is already regarded as familiar property. The 
Laws of Ine (688-695) are crowded with references to common 
domestic stock and to herding; Bede mentioned that England 
was suited to the grazing of sheep and cattle. By the ninth 
century, large herds were common. On his voyage in the north, 


' The meat terms of the Anglo-Saxons involve to a large extent the names 
of the animals whose flesh is eaten. These animal names have been thoroughly 
treated in other works. The present study is concerned with them only in their 
use as foods. The reader is referred to the following studies: Hamilton, Com- 
pounds of theWord Cow; Hehn, Kultur pflanzen und Hausthiere in ihrem Ubergang 
aus Ausien; Jordan. Die Altenglischen Sdugetiernamen ; Swaen. Some Old English 
Bird Names; Whitman. The Birds of Old English Literature; Whitman. Old 
English Mammal Names. 

2 Heyne, Fiinf Biicher deutscher Hausaltertumer, 1, 286. 

® Hehn, Kuliurpflanzen und Hausthiere, pp. 469 ff. 
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Ohthere found that the most prosperous man in the remote 
land he visited had but twenty cattle, twenty sheep, and twenty 
swine.* The statement is made as if in contrast to the large 
holdings of the Anglo-Saxons. In 835, the will of a Kentish 
reeve, Abba, left with one piece of property four oxen, two cows, 
and fifty sheep, and with another, fifty ewes, five cows, and with 
a third, ten oxen, ten cows, a hundred ewes, and a hundred 
swine.’ About the year 905, Bishop Denewulf listed the stock 
that was to be found on a certain estate: ““Sonne is per nu irfes 
pes pes stranga winter lefed hefd, nigon eald hridru, and 
feower and hundendleftig ealdra swina, and fiftig wepera, 
butan bam scipz and swinum pe 9a hirdas habban sculon, Sara 
is twentig ealdra. And per is hundendlaeftig ealdra sceapa 7 
seofan peowx men, and twentig flicca.’’* Land transferred by 
Adelwold, ca. 963-984, includes three hundred sheep and three 
hundred swine among its stock.’ 
Although it appears that the Anglo-Saxons were not the 
heavy meat-eaters that the Normans were,‘ and partook freely 
of cereal foods, fruits, and vegetables, and especially dairy 
products, yet meat must have been a very prominent item of 
their diet. There was no way of keeping vegetables and fruit over 
the winter, when meat had to supplant them on the table. We 
find such an allowance for winter food made in the Laws: 
‘“Seowan wifmen:...I sceap oddSe m1 p. to wintersufle.’’® At 
the monasteries, the use of meat was considerably restricted, 
but the very restriction is an indication of a more general use 
outside these cloisters. Youths receiving instruction and the 
weak and infirm were exempted from observing these rules. The 
student in Aelfric’s Colloguy says, ‘““Gyt flescmettum ic bruce, 
forpam cild ic eom under gyrda drohtniende (rule of the rod).”” 
The Rule of St. Benet makes the following provision: “‘Flesc et 
bam untrumum and bam wanhalum for geedstapelunge sy 
gedafod; sona swa hy geedwyrpte beod and gestrangode, pam 
flescete forheben efter gewunelicum peawe.’”" The severity of 
* Alfred's Orosius, ed. Thorpe, p. 250 
Thorpe, Diplomatarium A nglicum aevi Saxonici, p. 470 
Thorpe, Diplomaiarium, p. 162 f 

? Birch, Cartwarium Saxonicum, m1, 367. 

® Cooper, The English Table, pp. 4 ff. 

* Liebermann 1, 449 


Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, 102. 
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the laws enforcing fast days among the people denotes the im- 
portance of meat to the householder. Thus Wihtraed, Ine’s 
successor, 695-696, had the following laws enacted: “Gif mon 
his heowum in festen flesc gefe, frigne ge peowne halsfange 
alyse’’; ‘‘Gif peow ete his sylfes rade, v1 scll’ oppe his hyd.’”’” 

It will be noticed in the above passages that the term em- 
ployed for meat is esc. OE mete meant “‘food,” and is not used 
to designate “‘meat”’ specifically. This distinction is maintained 
in the late Middle Age." Flescet and flescmete are terms more 
specifically indicating meat foods, flesc by itself having the 
added meaning “‘flesh’’ in the sense other than of food. A portion, 
or serving, of meat is called fescsand: ‘““Swa hweSer preostas 
etan on dag swa zene swa tuwa, sylle man elcum... twam 7 
twam and flescsande. .. . 

The old Germanic manner of preparing meat to keep it was 
by smoking, ON reykja, OE recan, OHG rouhhan.” Where there 
was a scarcity of salt, this was the prevailing custom." I can 
find no evidence that meat was smoked by the Anglo-Saxons in 
England, though we may suppose that the process was not en- 
tirely given up after the migration. The plenitude of salt prob- 
ably accounts for the scarcity or absence of smoked meats. 
Wright says, ‘Much of their meat was salted,’”’’ and Gummere 
adds, ‘‘In Anglo-Saxon larders, salt meat was very prominent.’’!® 
Opposing this view, Klump believes the salt was used largely 
in flavoring, and not much for preserving.’ He refers to Aelfric’s 
Colloguy, in which the salter apparently regards salt only as a 
flavoring, and makes no specific reference to meat.*° It is true 
that salted foods are not often mentioned specifically. However, 
there are many references to ham, flicce, and bacon, spic, often 
in large quantities. One hundred and twenty hams are men- 


! Schroer, ““Der Benedictinregel,’’ Bibl. der ags. Prosa, u, 61. 
® Liebermann I, 13. 
8 Dickenmann, “Das Nahrungswesen in England von 12. bis 15. Jahrh.,” 
Anglia, xxvu, 454. 
4 Rule of Chrodegang, ed. Napier, p. 14 
6 Heyne, Fiinf Biicher, u, 295. 
16 Reallexikon der germ. Aliertumskunde, ed. J. Hoops, s.v. Salsfleisch. 
17 The Homes of Other Days, p. 37. 
18 Germanic Origins, p. 67. 
19 Handwerk und Gewerbe bei den Angelsachsen, pp. 19 f 
20 W.W., 97 
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tioned among the provisions on a farm about the year 975;” 
three weys of bacon are included in the will of the reeve Abba 
as an annual donation to a monastery.” This meat, kept in such 
large quantities, must have been prepared in some manner for 
preservation; in the absence of references to smoked meats, we 
may suppose the method to have been by salting. King Edward 
the Elder (901-909) left an annual donation to a monastery 
that contained the item: “tu hriederu, ober sealt oper fersc.’™ 
Fresh meats are mentioned in the Leech Book, implying the use 
of salted meat: “‘ne ete . . . fersce gos ne ferscne 2] ne fersc swin 

. Gif he hwile pissa ete, sie p sealt.’* Salt foods are pre- 
scribed in other dietary regulations: “sele pu him sealte met- 
tas’’;* “‘ete sealtne mete 7 no wiht fersces.’”* 

Roasting and boiling were the two chief means of cooking 
meats. Both of these processes were known to the primitive 
Germans.”’ The salted meats were probably boiled; Wright 
thinks it was the prevailing manner of preparing meat among 
the Anglo-Saxons.** However, it is roast meat that is mentioned 
in the writing of the time: “gebrad flesc’”’;*® “bredan pet 
lamb’’;° “God cwxd to Moysen. Ne ete ge of 3am lambe 
nan Sing hreaw, ne on wetere gesoden, ac gebred to fyre’’;* 
“Crist ete gebredne fisc.’** Brede and breding, “‘roast meat,” 
gloss the Latin frixe, assura, assatura.™= Meat was occasionally 
fried. A frying pan is mentioned ;™ in the Leech Book we find the 
direction to fry a goat’s bladder: “gate bledre ahyrste.’”® The 
term bredepanne is defined in the dictionaries as “frying-pan,” 
and appears as a gloss for the Latin in frixorio: on brade pan- 
nan.** A confusion between frying, a process which probably 
came late, but before the Anglo-Saxons left Europe (OHG gi- 


vo 
= 


Birch, Cartwlarium, m1, 367. 

Year 835; Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 471. 

* Thorpe, Diplomatarinm, p. 158. 

* Cockayne ny, 88. % Ibid., m1, 182. % Ibid., 1, 28. 
27 Heyne, Fiinf Biicher, 11, 289 f. 

*8 The Homes of Other Days, p. 37; see Cuts 17 and 18 

2° Cockayne mz, 120. 

% Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. Thorpe, u, 40. 


8 


we 


1 Tbid., 1, 264 2 Tbid., 11, 292. 
* W.W., 127-17, 243-21, 330-6; Napier, “Old English Glosses,’’ A necdota 
Oxoniensia, x1, 1-3760. 4% W.W., 21440, 123-14, 215-10, etc. 


% Cockayne m, 88 %* W.W., 428-6. 
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harsten), and roasting is natural. The earliest method of prepar- 
ing meat was doubtless on a spit,*” and this was still a common 
process among the Anglo-Saxons in England.** Meat was often 
boiled in a sort of stew with vegetables,®® and sometimes with 
cereals: spumaticum: mete of meluwe and of bane gesoden.*° 
Before the introduction of large metal kettles by the Romans, 
hot stones were dropped into a wooden kettle containing the 
meat and water.“ The frequent mention of “gleed,” gled, in 
the medical works suggests that this process was still employed 
among the Anglo-Saxons in England. 


Domestic Animals 


Cattle ——In the term hriber is included what we commonly 
call “‘cattle” today: ox, bull, cow, heifer, etc. It is regularly 
glossed with Latin armenta.“ As a food term, it corresponds 
fairly well to the ModE “beef.” ‘‘Sele him pa mettas pa pe ne 
sien to rade gemelte. Late mylt: hryperes flesc, geten 7 hiorota. 
Buccena is wyrrest 7 ramma 7 fearra. . . .”* The distinction of 
bull’s meat is here, much as we would distinguish it now, as 
tougher than ordinary beef. The same dietary regulation says, 
“..geong hrySer ... beod eadmelte.’”“ Another such rule 
advises against eating beef under certain circumstances: “Ne 
hriperes flesc ...ne picgean hie.” In the donations left in 
wills to monasteries, animals were commonly included to supply 
the establishment’s meat. Hriber is the term invariably used 
for any neat animal so given. The will of Ealhburg and Ead- 
weald (831) is a typical example of such a provision: “. . . man 
elce gere . . . agiaban scel . . . xt ambra mealtes 7 ccxt hlaba, 
I wege cesa, I wege speces, 1 eald hrider, 111 wedras, x goes, Xx 
hen fugla.’ Abba, the reeve, included am hridr in his annual 
contribution, and his wife made a similar provision (ca. 835). 
The association of hriber with meat, and the preference of cas- 
trated animals for food, probably led to the significance of “ox” 

*? Heyne, Fiinf Biicher, u, 289. 

*8 There is an illustration of an Anglo-Saxon feast, showing attendants 
serving meat from spits. Traill and Mann, Social England, 1, 311. 

%® Reallexikon, s.v. Suppe.  W.W.,127-29. ® Reallexikon, s.v. Suppe. 

@ W.W., 341-23, 497-22; O.E.G., 1-2448, 8b-2. * Cockayne 1, 196. 

“ Thid. % Tbid., 1, 255. “ Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 468. 

" Tbid., pp. 471 and 473. See also the charter of Edward the Elder, p. 158, 
and the will of Osuulf, p. 460. 
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attaching to hriber, as for example in the charter of Bishop 
Denewulf to King Edward, wherein the “1x veteres boves”’ of 
the Latin form appears in the OE as ‘“‘nigon eald hridru.’’** At 
any rate, the term developed to MidE ‘“‘rother’”’ to mean ‘an 
ox.’’*? However, that the meaning in OE was usually a general 
one is indicated by the use in the Laws; for example: “Gif 
ponne hrydera hwelc sie pe hegas brece 7 ga in gehwer, 7 se 
hit nolde gehealdan, se hit age, odd3e ne mege, nime se hit on his 
ecere gemete 7 ofslea; 7 nima se agenfrigea his fel 7 flesc 7 polie 
pes odres.’”° 

Steor seems to have indicated a young neat, from one to 
three years old: priveta: pbriwintre steor;' anniculus vel trio: 
steoroxa;® juvencus: steor.* The term does not occur in any 
connection with food usage. 

Closely associated in meaning with the term steor was stirc. 
It is glossed with juvencus,* with bucula,® and with vitula,® 
and in the latter glossing, with all three terms. Juvencus and 
buculus, with the feminines juvenca and bucula, have about the 
same meanings, a young neat (ox or cow); vitulus, vitula, specify 
more definitely a calf. It is with vitulus that OE cealf is usually 
glossed,®’ but it also occurs with bucula.®* Here again there is 
no recording of stirc or cealf that would indicate that veal was 
eaten.®® Yet in view of the use of kids and lambs as food,® it 
is most likely that calves too were eaten. References to veal are 
probably included in the term riper, or more specifically, geong 
hriper™ 

The cow was considered, as it is today, from the viewpoint 
of its production of milk. We do not find direct references to 
beef involving the term “‘cow,”’ a further indication that hriper 
was the accepted term for “‘beef.’’ The term metecu occurs, e.g.: 
“Anan esne gebyred to metsunge x11 pund godes cornes 7 I 
scipeteras 7 1 god metecu, wudureden be landside.’’”® This term 
is defined by Clark Hall: ‘‘cow for killing”’; by Bosworth-Toller: 


#8 Thid., p. 162. 9 NED. 

°° Ine; Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Ags., 1, 106 

5. W.W., 274-29, 41-27 2 W.W., 120-26 3° W.W., 120-28, 426-21 
4 W.W., 321-9. % W.W., 360-2. 6 W.W., 195-29. 

57 W.W., 54-6, 120-27, 274-23, 321-8 588 W.W., 359-43. 


5° However, see Gen. 18.7 and Luke 15.23 
60 F.g. Cockayne [J, 196 and 255; Liebermann I, 451, 14 
8! Cockayne n1, 196 ® Liebermann 1, 449 
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‘a cow that is to furnish food.” The latter definition is probably 
a more correct one. We may suppose that the laborer used the 
cow to supply him with milk. Another regulation permits the 
oxherd to pasture his cow, metecu, with the lord’s oxen: “his 
metecu mot gan mid hlafordes oxan.’’® The cowherd is given a 
similar privilege: ‘‘ga his metecu mid hlafordes cu.”™ The in- 
dication is that each retainer had his own cow. Thurkytel made 
such a provision in his will (1050): “ilk mine men habbe his 
toft and his metecu 7 his metecorn.’® If the first regulation 
quoted above was an annual provision, that is, gave a cow to 
each laborer each year, the metecu may indeed have been in- 
tended for meat. However, such a provision would have been 
expensive; furthermore, the two sheep would have provided 
enough meat for the peasant family whose usual meal was made 
up of cereal and cheese. There is a provision made in the Laws 
of Ine for a churl’s wife who had lost her husband and who had 
a child, whereby she was given a cow in the summer, oxen in 
the winter.® In this case, it seems quite certain that the cow 
was to provide milk, the oxen to be used for plowing and other 
heavy work, in both cases the “‘grants’”’ being merely loans. 

Bull’s meat, fearres flesc, is mentioned, but always in a 
specific instance where the general idea of “beef” would not 
apply. Thus in the passage quoted above, slow-digesting foods 
are prescribed: “hryperes flesc, geten 7 hiorota’’;®’ then it is 
added that “the meat of bucks is worst, and of rams, and of 
bulls.’’ Again, a pregnant woman is warned against eating the 
flesh of a bull, buck, or any other male animal.® 

The ox, oxa, is mentioned principally as a beast of burden. 
The oxherd in Aelfric’s Colloqguy took care of the work oxen, and 
not oxen being pastured to fatten: ‘panne se yrplingc unscenp 
pa oxan, ic lede hig to lese, and ealle niht ic stande ofer hig 
waciende for peofan, and eft on zrne mergen ic betece hig pam 
yrblincge, wel gefylde and geweterode.’”** Oxen kept for food 
were doubtless referred to as hriber. However, in Aelfric’s 
Homilies, Solomon’s meals are said to include daily twelve fat 


8 JTbid., p. 450. * Tbid., p. 451. 
® Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 580. 
* Liebermann 1, 104. 87 Cockayne 1, 196. 


** Cockayne m1, 144; see also Psalm 49. 13, Der Lambeth-Psalter, ed. Lin- 
del6f: “ete ic flascmettas fearra.”’ ° W.W., 91. 
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oxen and twenty field oxen: “twelf fette oxan and twentig feld 
oxan.”’?° In this sense, the term oxa would correspond to the 
American “‘steer.” 

Goat.—The absence of goats from the herds mentioned in 
the charters and wills, and the rare mention of them in the 
Laws, indicate that they were not as numerous as other stock. 
However, the Laws make provision for goatherds, who must 
therefore have been employed on some of the manor farms: 
‘“‘Gathyrde gebyred his heorde meolc ofer Marinus messedzig, 
7 er dam his dzl hweges 7 1 ticcen of geares geogode, gif he his 
heorde wel begymed.’’" The goats were evidently kept for their 
milk.” 

OE gat refers specifically to the female goat. The term is 
glossed with Latin capra and capella, both signifying a she- 
goat.” The meat is included among those not too quickly di- 
gested, according to the Leech Book."* The he-goat, bucca, was 
doubtless seldom used for food. The meat of the male goat is 
mentioned in the medical works in those instances where bull’s 
meat is referred to, and is regarded as tough.” The meat of this 
species of stock that was most frequently eaten was probably 
that of the kid, ticcen. In the law quoted above, the kid given 
to the goatherd was evidently intended for food; there would 
be little reason for bothering with its further care when the 
goatherd received what he needed from the goats he kept. In 
the Leech Book, kid’s meat is called “easily digested.”’” 

Horse.—lIt is likely that in times of need, or among im- 
poverished people, horses were eaten in Anglo-Saxon England. 
According to Tacitus, this was an item of the fare of the early 
Teutons: “They ate the flesh of wild or half-tamed horses. . . .” 
After the advent of Christianity among the Germans, ecclesi- 
astic rulings forbade such food.”? Turner writes: ‘‘Horse-flesh 
appears to have been used, though it became unfashionable as 
their [the Anglo-Saxons] civilization advanced. The Penitentiale 
(Bede, lib. rv, cap. 13) says, ‘Horse-flesh is not prohibited, 


70 Ed. Thorpe, 11, 576; feldoxa: “ox out to grass,’’ Clark Hall. 
71 Liebermann 1, 451. 

72 See Cockayne 1, 74, 182-2; m, 52, 266 

7 W.W., 274-1, 320-40, 369-11, etc. 

™ Cockayne u, 196. ™ Cockayne nm, 196; m1, 144. ™ Cockayne nm, 196 
” Heyne, Fiinf Biicher, 1, 280; Gummere, Germanic Origins, p. 40. 
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though many families will not buy it.’ But in the council held 
in 785, in Northumbria, before Alfwold, and in Mercia, before 
Offa, it was discountenanced.’’?* The Chronicle records an in- 
stance in 894 when horses were eaten by the Danes who, in the 
course of an expedition, had run out of food: “‘pa weron hie 
mid metelieste gewegde, and hefdon miclne dzl Sara horsa 
freten.”’*® Recipes in the Leech Book call for the use of horse’s 
fat.%° 

Sheep.—According to the lists of the stock of the Anglo- 
Saxons,* it appears that sheep were raised in large numbers. 
This is to be expected, considering the dual service of sheep in 
supplying both food and clothing. Furthermore, the food sup- 
plied constitutes both meat and milk. It was part of the shep- 
herd’s task to milk the sheep twice a day: “on forewerdne 
morgen, ic drife sceap mine to heora lesa and stande ofer hig 
on hete and on cyle mid hundum pe les wulfas forswelgen hig 
and ic agenlede hig to heora loca and melke hig tweowa on 
deg, and heora loca ic hebbe on perto, and cyse and buteran 
ic do. . . .* The plenitude of sheep for meat is evidenced in the 
allowance of two sheep carcasses to laborers, a sheep for winter 
to the female servants, and a year-old lamb to shepherds.* 
A small freeholder, gebur, was granted, upon settling a piece of 
land, two oxen, one cow, six sheep, and seven acres.™ Provisions 
left to monasteries in wills usually included sheep, sometimes 
specifying wethers. Abba left an annual donation of six sheep; 
his wife included four wethers in her list of food; Osuulf, four 
sheep; King Edward, six wethers; Ealhburg, four wethers, etc.™ 
) [t is interesting to note that Abba’s wife, Heregyth, provided 
that six wethers might be substituted for the one swine in her 
gift.* Although sheep were very cheap, the usual allowance for 
them being three pence,*’ there does not seem to have been so 
great a difference in value between sheep and swine as suggested 





8 The History of the Anglo-Saxons, m1, 25. 
® Earle, Two of the Saxon Chronicles, p. 92. 


© Cockayne m1, 78 and 126. * See p. 3. 
® Aelfric’s Colloguy, W.W., 91. 
* Liebermann 1, 449, 8 and 9; 451, 14. * Tbid., p. 447. 


* Thorpe, Diplomatarium, pp. 471, 473, 460, 158, 468. 

% Tbid., p. 473. 

*? Liebermann 1, 449, 9; ewe with her young, 114, 55; a young sheep, two 
pence, 446. 
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by this exchange. Aethelstan’s Laws, ca. 930, place the follow- 
ing prices: ““oxan to mancuse™ 7 cu to xx 7 swyn to x @ sceap 
to scll. (three pence?).’’ One of the items of food exacted by the 
Laws of Ine from ten hides for “foster’’ is: “tu eald hrideru 
odde x wederas.’’*® That we find sheep substituted in these 
instances in case the swine or cattle cannot be provided is a 
further indication of the numbers of sheep raised, and of their 
commonness as food. The Englishman’s love of mutton has 
ancient roots. The Leech Book directs a sick man to eat sheep’s 
meat all the time, and no other: “eal p fac ete sceapen flesc 7 
nan ober.’’’ 

The terms sceap, “‘sheep,’”’ weber, ‘‘wether,’”’ sometimes 
“ram,” lamb, “‘lamb,’”’ and ramm, ‘‘ram,”’ are all used in desig- 
nating meat, sceap and weber apparently interchangeably, al- 
though the latter seems more specifically associated with the 
idea of food. As mentioned before, such association involving 
castrated animals is a ready one. Ramm, however, has slight 
connection with food terminology. Ram’s flesh is treated the 
same as bull’s and buck’s meat.” The ewe, eowu, was too valu- 
able an animal to kill for meat, supplying as she did both milk 
and wool.” 

Swine.—Swine shared with sheep the ranking as the most 
numerous of the domestic stock. Andrews says, “The im- 
portance of swine is seen in the place which the mast-bearing 
woods occupied in the laws (a fine of six shillings was exacted 
for masting swine without proper license, Ine, 49) as well as 
the frequency of pastures to which they were driven at certain 
seasons of the year; for the swine were not allowed in the 
meadow or on the stubble, for their grubbing and rooting would 
soon spoil it for the other animals.’ In the records quoted 
earlier in this paper, the numbers of sheep and swine are about 
even. However, one document mentions two thousand swine 
on a piece of property.“ Furthermore, the swine were solely 
for the purpose of meat, whereas the sheep were kept for wool 
and milk as well. The third fact, that there is meat on a swine 


58 30 pence; see also in the same set of laws: “ . . . beo xxx pen. scyldig 
oppe anes oxan’’—Liebermann I, p. 101. 

8° Tbid., p. 120. ° Cockayne m1, 358. * Cockayne 1, 196; m1, 144 

*® Cockayne 1, 144, 188, 42, 74. % Old English Manor, p. 209. 


“ Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus aevi Saxonici, 11, 120 
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equivalent to several sheep, would make it seem conclusive that 
the Anglo-Saxons ate pork more frequently than any other 
meat. This was still the case in the later Middle Age.” 

Swin, “‘swine,’’ is the general term as well as the term applied 
most readily to meat. It occurs glossed with the Latin sus and 
porcus,* terms having a similar general meaning. The general 
nature of the term is shown in the following extract from a 
riddle of the Exeter Book: 


Mara ic eom ond fettra ponne amested swin, 
Bearg bellende . . .” 


Its use as a food term is almost as extensive as that of 
modern ‘‘pork,” so that it is used on occasion to designate 
“meat,” without adding the customary “‘flesc’’: “Ne ete... 
fersc swin.’’** Donations to monasteries frequently include swin 
as one of the foods.*® Other terms, bar, “‘boar,’”’ sugu, “‘sow,”’ 
bearg, ‘‘barrow,”’ fearh, “‘little pig’’ (and for, “pig,” gilte, ““young 
sow’’), occur rarely, and then in instances where the specific 
designation is necessary: ‘“‘gef [a pregnant woman] ete®d fearres 
flesc .. . odde beres .. . ponne gelimped hit hwilum purh pet 
p p cild bid hoforode (humpbacked) 7 healede (ruptured).’”!° 

Pig’s feet are referred to in the Leech Book: “him mon 
lytlum pa mettas selle pa pe late melten:...swines fet.’ 
If ‘‘ytemest lim’”’ refers to the foot, the following dietary advice 
contradicts the above: “pa ytmestan leomo swina beod ead- 
melte.’”!” 

Meat products ——There are several OE terms for fat and 
lard. Of these, rysel occurs glossed with Latin arvina, ‘‘fat,” 
“lard,” and with adeps, “fat,” “grease,” “lard.’"* That rysel 
is also glossed with axungia, ‘‘axle grease,” and resina, ‘“‘resin,”’ 
and bitumen, ‘“asphaltum,” “pitch,’™™ suggests that the term 
represents a heavy fat. Smeoru is almost regularly glossed with 
sebum, “tallow,” “suet,” “fat,” “grease.”?% This would seem 


*® Dickenmann, Anglia xxvu, 454. * W.W., 119-24, 271-30, 321-1. 
*” Ed. Tupper, p. 34. * Cockayne 0, 88. 

* E.g. Thorpe, Diplomatarium, pp. 473, 158. 

10° Cockayne m1, 144. 101 Cockayne II, 176. 102 Thid., 196. 
1063 WLW., 7-14, 306-23, 342-1, 498-13: O.E.G., 1-2762 

14 W.W., 8-7, 272-4; O.E.G., 1-2762, 14027, 23-28. 


10 W.W., 44-26, 46-27, 39-25, 267-2, 498-14; O.E.G., 1-4116, 2-289, 
4-79, 8-149. 
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to indicate a lighter substance than rysel, excluding as it does 
lard and resin, but involving more generally the idea of “fat” 
as we use it today. Gelynde and spind (swind) apparently have 
meanings similar to rysel, glossings occurring with arvina and 
adeps.'” In the Psalms, adeps frumenti is translated hwetecynnes 
lynde.'°’ However, in the use of these terms, there is no differ- 
entiation apparent: “‘cnuca hy mid ealdum rysle buton sealte 
swa Pp per smeruwes sy twam dzlum mare bonne pere wyrte’”’;'°° 
“.. cnucige wid eald smeoru’’;!® “gecnuca wid smeru butan 
sealte’”’;"° “foxes gelyndes dzl’’;™ ‘“‘foxes smeoru’’;'™ “‘genim 
horses rysele’’;"* “‘horses smeru.’’™* It will be noticed that the 
first quotation uses smeoru as a general term, inclusive of rysel. 
This use occurs again, e.g., “ald rusel smoru.’" Furthermore, 
smeoru is by far the most frequently occurring term."® 

Rarely occurring terms for “fat’’ are umslit"’ and smolt.™’ 

Although rysel and smeoru are almost regularly differentiated 
by the glosses, as shown above, the only safe line to draw be- 
tween the two words would be to call the latter term more 
general in meaning. In the case of spic, another problem is pre- 
sented. Spic is almost regularly glossed with Latin /ardum, ‘‘the 
fat of bacon,” “lard.”""* Here, however, the meaning evidently 
closely parallels the Latin. In the uses of the term, we find both 
bacon and lard included: “‘genim spices snede pynne”’;”° “I wege 
speces”’;"! “tir wega spices’; ‘‘(he) nolde forswelgan Sas 
spices sned, . . . fordan pe Moyses forbead swyn to etenne’’;'™ 
“hi man... dSreade pet hi etan sceoldan ongean godes 2, 
spicc.’’* Bacon is most likely referred to in these passages. In 
the following, lard seems to be intended: “‘gemelte eald spic”’ ;™ 
“man nime .. . healfe cuppan clennes gemyltes spices.’ Evi- 


106 W.W., 159-5, 291-38, 347-14, 356-23, 265-13. 


7 + 


107 Psalms CxLvu and Lxxx, Bibl. der Ags. Poesie, 11. 


108 Cockayne I, 106. 109 Thid., 1, 74. 110 Tbid., 1, 84. 
M1 Thid., 11, 308. 13 Tbid., 1, 150. 13 Thid., 1, 78 
4 Thid., 11, 126. 5 Thid., m1, 292. 


6 Thid., 1, 74, 84, 86, 100, 108, 114, 116, etc. 

7 ynslid; Clark Hall; W.W., 44-26. 

8 De Consuetudine M onachorum, ed. Logeman, 1, 558. 

19 W.W., 272-6, 329-1, 435-7. 120 Cockayne 11, 58 
21 Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 468. 122 Thid., p. 471. 

13 Aelfric’s Metrical Lives of the Saints, ed. Skeat, p. 25. 

1% Thid., p. 25. 1% Cockayne m1, 52. 1% Thid., 11, 76. 
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dently, spic referred to bacon, both before and after it had been 
turned to lard. A reference occurs to this process in the Laws. 
The swineherd is granted the proceeds of his work after he has 
turned the lard: ‘donne he spic behworfen hefd.’’’ Therefore, 
in its use as a term signifying “‘lard,” spic is limited to mean 
lard from bacon. It does not occur, as do rysel and smeoru, in 
connection with animals other than swine. 

There seems to have been no sharp distinction made be- 
tween fat and lard, lard and bacon, or bacon and ham. Filicce, 
“ham,” is regularly glossed with the Latin perna; but in the 
charter of Denewulf to King Edward, ca. 905, the “‘twentig 
flicca’”’ of the Old English version appears as ‘‘xx bacones’’ in 
the Latin.”* Baco in the Vulgate meant “‘salt pork.’”” Hams were 
kept in large quantity; it is the only meat of which there is 
evidence of storing. Adelwold’s charter, ca. 975, mentions 120 
hams among the properties of a piece of land.”* Annual con- 
tributions to monasteries often included several hams in the 
food donated.*° 

The term flicce, OHG fleccho, Plat. flikke, Dan. flik, flikke, 
involves the idea of “‘a piece.’”’ In Middle English and later, 
‘a flitch of bacon,” for ‘‘a side of bacon,” was still a common 
expression."*! 

Sausage.—There is slight evidence that sausage meat was 
known to the Anglo-Saxons. The term gehecca, OHG kehacchot, 
is Germanic, indicating that sausage had been used by the con- 
tinental Angles and Saxons. Mearh, merh, usually meaning 
“marrow,” “pith,” occurs glossed with the Latin lucanica, a 
kind of sausage.* The terms are combined in mearhgehec and 
mearhaccel, glossing respectively insicia and farcimen, both 
designating ‘‘sausage.’’“* That this sausage meat was prepared 
as bologna is probable. In Aelfric’s Vocabulary, the glossing 
isicia: merhgehet is immediately followed by omenta, vel mem- 
brana: fylmena,™ thereby seeming to associate the intestinal 
skin with the idea “sausage meat.” However, there is no in- 
dication that the use of sausage was at all common. Of the later 
Middle Age, Dickenmann says: “‘Wiirste, die ja auch heute 


27 Liebermann 1, 449. 8 Birch, Cartularium, u, 281. 

129 Tbid., m1, 367. 130 E.g. Thorpe, Diplomatarium, pp. 158 and 460. 
131 N_E_D. 2 W.W., 31-5, 272-7, 159-32, 434-19. 

183 W.W., 127-25, 427-30, 411-20. 14 W.W., 127-25, 26. 
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noch in England nicht sehr beliebt sind, scheint man dort in 
spiten mittelalter nicht gekannt zu haben; sie werden nirgends 
erwahnt.’’® 

Game Meats 

The meats of domestic animals were augmented on occasion 
by game. Game animals are frequently referred to in the writ- 
ings of the Anglo-Saxons, and hunting was doubtless a popular 
sport among the laboring groups as well as among the nobility. 
It is to be doubted, however, that meat from game animals 
displaced domestic meat in any considerable quantity. One 
reason for this doubt is that wild animals are seldom mentioned 
as food in any of the records. Another is the fact that enough 
wild life could not have been found near the communities to 
supply them with more than occasional provisions. However, 
wild boar and bears were still hunted even in the neighborhood 
of London as late as the end of the twelfth century.® The 
larger game, deer, wild boar, and the like, fell to the aristocracy, 
requiring as they did better equipment and large companies to 
hunt them. To the cotter probably fell an occasional squirrel, 
badger, or hedgehog.'*’ The otter and beaver, because of their 
water habits, were acceptable in monasteries for food during 
fast seasons. 

Pieces of property were evidently set aside early for game 
preservation. An old poem on Durham mentions the fish and 
wild animals existing on the estate: 

derinne wunad 


Feola fisca kyn on floda geomonge 


Wuniad in dem wycum wilda deor monige.' 

Here the aristocrats obtained the game meats for their tables, 
either by hunting the animals themselves, or having the hunters 
of the estate bag the game. The hunter in Aelfric’s Colloquy 
explains that he hunts by means of traps (nets) and with dogs; 
he catches harts, boars, roebucks, and roe, and occasionally 
rabbits. He adds, “‘I give the king whatever I catch, because I 
am his hunter.’’®*® An Anglo-Saxon illustration shows men hunt- 
ing with slings. Some deer lie dead nearby, and birds are being 
hit in flight. 

13% 4 nglia, xxv, 457. 13% Thid.. 458. 187 Heyne, Fiinf Biicher, Ui, 237. 

*’ Birch, Cariularium, 11, 376. 139 W.W., 92, 93. 
40 Traill and Mann, Social England, 1, 316 
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The Leech Book mentions venison, “‘heorota flesc,’”’ as a 


slow-digesting food," and in another dietary direction, advises 
the eating of rabbit’s and wild boar’s meat, “‘haran flesc and 
eofores.’”*” “Haran man mot etan,” says the Confessionale 
Ecgberti, “he bid god wid lengten adle 7 wid utsiht, gesoden 
on wetere, 7 his geallan man meg wid pipor mengan wid mud- 
sare.’’'8 There are frequent references in the medical works to 
grease of wild animals, of the fox, bear, stag, and even of the 
lion. Although the latter instance is obviously only a trans- 
lation and is no indication of Anglo-Saxon usage, in the other 
cases, especially that of the fox (see discussion of “fats,”’ above), 
there is sufficient repetition, some of it in the more reliable Leech 
Book, to indicate that this fat was readily available. 
Fowl 

It is fairly certain that the primitive Germans kept domestic 
* “oock.” 
“hen,” “duck,” “goose,” are all Germanic in character: OE 
hana, OHG hano, Goth. hana, ON hani; OE henn, OHG henna; 


OE ened, ened, OHG anet, ON end; OE gos, OHG gans, ON gas, 
etc. Pliny tells of the roads from Gaul to Rome being filled with 


fowl. The common terms employed for ‘chicken,’ 


geese on the way to the markets." 

In Anglo-Saxon England, chickens and geese were evidently 
the most common fowl. There are no records reporting the size 
of the flocks, but there are indications that the fowl were raised 
in considerable numbers, more chickens than geese, however. 
For instance, ten hides were to provide for “foster” (sustenance 
for a foster-child) ten geese and twenty hens. Various wills 
leave annual donations of these fowl to the monasteries: Ealh- 
burg, ca. 830, left ten geese, twenty chickens, “hen fuglas”’;'*7 
Osuulf, about the same time, provided five geese, ten chickens, 
and Heregyth, wife of Abba, the reeve, 835, bequeathed six 
geese and ten chickens.’ In one of these documents, that of 
Osuulf, a day on which meat may be eaten, that is, one that is 
not a fast day, is called a “fowl day,” fugel deg. 

Chicken meat is usually referred to as hen’s meat, henneflesc: 


1 Cockayne 11, 196 M2 Tbid., 1, 182. 

48 Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, p. 359. 

4 Cockayne I, 364. 145 See Heyne, Fiinf Biicher, 11, 189 ff. 
46 Liebermann 1, 120. 47 Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 468. 


48 Thid., pp. 460, 471, 
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“Fed hine mid fersce henne flesc’’* “bam de cealde wambe 
habbad Su scealt sellan wel meltende mettas: . . . henne flesc’’”° 
“Him is nyt p he hlaf dicgen on cealdum wetre od5e on ecede 
...@ henne fleasc nes swide gesoden.’’' The latter reference 
speaks of the meat as boiled, which appears to have been the 
customary manner on preparing fowl for the table. Another 
dietary regulation directs: “‘sele him etan gewyrtodne henfu- 
gel.’ Here gewyrtodne implies some sort of spicing or dressing. 
‘Gif mon syd garleac 


Broth was also made from the chicken: 
on henne brode... .”"8 

Meat of the cock, Aana, is mentioned when the specific kind 
is required. Thusa pregnant woman is warned not to eat the meat 
of any male animals, including hanan flesc."* Young chicken, 
ciccen, is not mentioned as food. 

There is little evidence that ducks were kept by the Anglo- 
Saxons in England, although Heyne believes they were raised 
by the Germans in primitive times: “Sie schon als sehr altes 
vorgermanisches Haustier erscheint.’"™ There are duckponds 
mentioned in the charters.“* Both duce and enid could refer to 
wild ducks; however, the frequency of these duckponds, and 
their location on chartered property, seem to indicate that 
domestic ducks were kept there. The Leech Book speaks of duck 
as being hard-fleshed and difficult to digest: “‘fuglas pa pe heard 
flesc habbad: pawa, swan, ened.’”*’ 

Next to chicken, goose was the most common fowl on the 
Anglo-Saxon table. It has been noted that geese were frequently 
among the donations left by wills to monasteries. A dietary 
regulation advises against eating fresh goose, suggesting that 
the meat was kept in some manner."** Parts of the goose are re- 
ferred to as foods: “dam Se cealde wambe habba®d 6u scealt 
sellan wel meltende mettas: .. . gose fipru [wings], swa betere 
swa fetran sien 7 ferscran’’;®® “‘gosa tungan gebredde”’;'® “‘him 
is nyt p he picgen . . . gose pe ytmestan limo (Cockayne trans- 
lates ‘giblets’)’’;'* “him mon lytlum pa mettas selle pa pe late 

49 Cockyne u, 358. 169 Thid., u, 196. 181 Thid., 11, 194. 

182 Tbid., 11, 314. 183 Thid., 11, 276. 14 Thid., mm, 144 

188 Fiinf Biicher, u, 190. 

166 E.g. enede mere, enedwille, eneda wylle, Birch, Cartularium, 1, 483, 1, 
298, m1, 203; ducan sead, tbhid., m1, 485. 67 Cockayne 1, 196. 

188 Thid., u, 88 169 Thid., 11, 196. 160 Thid., 11, 88 
161 Thid., 11, 194. 
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melten:. . . gose innefle [‘giblets’]’’; ‘“‘genim eac gose rysele,””"™ 
The gander is included among the male animals whose meat is 
not to be eaten by a pregnant woman, ganran (gandran) flesc.™ 
Bede mentions a goose taken down from the wall and boiled.’ 
“Gyf man mete p he fela gosa hebbe,” say the Prognostics, ‘‘god 
p by,’ 

It is probable that peacocks were raised on some of the Anglo- 
Saxon manor farms. There seems to be some familiarity with the 
terms pawa, “peacock,” and pea, ‘“‘peafowl,’’ which were formed 
from the Latin pavo.'*’ The poem of the Phoenix describes that 
bird as most like the peacock: “‘onlicost pean.’’®* The meat 
of the fowl is described by the Leech Book as hard and not easily 
digested." These are scant indications that peacocks were 
raised, yet the very appearance of the term and knowledge of 
the birds suggest that they were found occasionally in England. 
They would not have appeared there undomesticated. 

The domestication of pigeons probably began through in- 
troduction in the monasteries by the Romans. Before that, 
they were apparently known only ina wild state.'”® The OE term 
culfre, culfer, from the Latin columba, was applied to both wild 
and domestic doves.'” It is the adoption of the Latin term that 
indicates domestication. The Leech Book refers to the meat of 
doves as easily digested: ‘‘pu scealt sellan wel meltende mettas: 

. culfrena briddas.’’'” Another dietary direction says, “‘Met- 
tas him beod nytte pa pe god blod wyrcead swa swa sint... 
pipiones p beod culfrena briddas.’"” 

Like the peacock, the swan must be considered among the 
domestic fowl. OE swan, swon, appears often enough in the 
glosses translating Latin olor.’ It is apparently referred to in 
Riddle 8 of the Exeter Book.’® As with the peacock and duck, 
the only mention of the swan as food is in the Leech Book, where 
it is called a meat hard to digest.'” 

Game birds.—The fowler in Aelfric’s Colloguy recounts the 


162 Thid., 1, 176. 163 Thid., 11, 40; also 1, 116 and nm, 122. 

164 Thid., m1, 144. Cited by Wright, Homes of Other Days, p. 37. 
166 Cockayne m1, 176. 67 W.W., 131-9, 318-11. 8 L. 312. 

168 Cockayne m1, 196. 170 Heyne, Fiinf Biicher, 1, 194. 

171 W.W., 131-31, 260-6, 286-1, 318-7, 367-30 

12 Cockayne 1, 196. 173 Thid., 11, 244 f. 


14 W.W., 131-13, 259-4, 284-14, 349-16, etc. 


175 Fd. Tu oper. 176 Cockayne Il, 196. 
PI . 
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manner in which he catches birds: by means of nets, snares, 
lime, whistling, falcons, and traps.'’’ We have noted the Anglo- 
Saxon illustration depicting hunting with slings, by means of 
which some birds have been hit. Another such drawing illus- 
trates hawking; there are ducks seen in a pond, and a crane on 
the shore.'’* Although hunting with falcons was probably not as 
common in England before the Norman Conquest as on the 
Continent,'’® gifts of hawks to English kings are mentioned as 
early as the eighth century.'*° 

Unfortunately, Aelfric’s fowler does not tell us what he 
caught. There are very few references to game birds used as food 
in the writings of the Anglo-Saxons. Of the large birds, the crane 
was probably the most popular. Heyne says that in contrast to 
the stork, whose flesh was not to be relished, and which was 
further disregarded as food because of the superstition surround- 
ing it, the crane was prized by the early Germans.'™ The illus- 
tration of the crane being hunted, mentioned above, is our evi- 
dence that the Anglo-Saxons desired the bird. A recipe in the 
medical works calls for eagle’s marrow, earnes mearh, as an in- 
gredient in a salve, but it is to be doubted that this represents 
more than a translation of the Latin.'* Of other common game 
birds, there are hints of some use. The Leech Book says: ‘‘Mettas 
him beod nytte pa pe god blod wyrcead swa swa sint:... ham 
Z wilda henna 7 ealla pa fugelas pe on dunam libbad... .”"* 
The “wild hens’’ referred to are probably pheasants, worhana, 
worhenn.'* The quail, eddischenn, erschen,'* is mentioned in 
Biblical translations: ‘“‘bedun flesc 7 cwom him edeschen 7 hlafe 
heofenes gereorde hie’’;'*® ‘‘Drihten gesende swa micel fugelcyn 
on heora wicstowe swilce edischenna.’'*’ Of the bittern, Aefer- 
blete, pur, raradumbla.'** Whitman says, ‘‘Long ago the bittern 
ceased to breed in England, but before the reclamation of the 


177 W.W., 95. 178 Traill and Mann, Social England, 1, 181. 

179 Reallexikon, s.v. Falkenbeize 

180 Whitman, ‘“‘The Birds of Old English Literature,’ Journal of German 
Philology, 11, 147. 

181 Fiinf Biicher, 1, 245. 18 Cockayne m1, 14. 188 Cockayne 1, 244. 

14 W.W., 215-1, 260-4, 21-13, 285-13, etc. 

18 W.W., 36-18, 260-32, 287-12, 318-23, etc. 

18 Psalm crv, 40, ed. Sweet, Oldest English Texts. 


187 Tbid., Exodus xvr, 13. 
188 W.W., 116-41, 194-17, 361-17, 260-3, 285-10, etc. 
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bogs and fens, it was a very common bird, and was regarded as 
a great delicacy for the table.’’'** 

The small birds had some use as food: ‘Selle him ponne 
flesc etan lytelra wuhta, smezlra fugla gesodenra 7 gebredna 

. 2199 Dickenmann says, “ .. . in Altengland niitzliche sing- 
végel ihres fleisches wegen getétet wurden. Namentlich gebra- 
tene lerchen galten als leckerbissen. . . . Nur selten werden auch 
drosseln und finken erwahnt.’"™ Dr. Borde, a sixteenth century 
writer, gave some attention to the edibility of various small 
birds: ‘‘All small birds are good, except sparrows, titmouses, and 
calmouses. Wrens, which do eat spiders and poison are not com- 
mendable. Larks are the best of all small birds, then are praised 
the blackbird and the thrush.’'” In the Anglo-Saxon writings, 
there are references to two of the small birds to be eaten: “Gif 
mon fundige wip his feond to gefeohtanne, stepswealwan brid- 
das geseope on wine. Ete ponne er’’;'® “‘wip bladder werce: 
sele etan gebredne ster.’ The first reference is to the sand- 
martin, stedswealwe,'™ the latter to the starling, ster, from the 
Latin sturnus.'* It is to be noted that the small birds are pre- 
pared by boiling, as are the large ones, and also by roasting. 

F. W. GRUBE 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 


189 “The Birds of Old English Literature,’ Journal of German Philology, 1, 


199 Cockayne 11, 180. 

191 Anglia, xxvu, 460. 

1% Quoted by Cooper, The English Table, p. 34. 

198 Cockayne 11, 154. 

1% Thid., 11, 320. 

1% Whitman, “Birds of Old English Literature,”’ p. 161. 

1% W.W., 48-16, 286-29, 132-7; it is also glossed with Latin furdus, “a 
thrush,” and fix, ‘a coot”: W.W., 132-8, 9, 286-29, 318-17. 

















THE SWISS STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE IN 
POPULAR POETRY 


The Swiss struggle for independence was one of the major 
political issues in Germany throughout the latter part of the 
middle ages. From 1231, when King Henry granted imperial 
freedom to the people of Uri, until 1499, when the Swiss Con- 
federation became independent of the Empire, the hardy sons of 
the mountains waged an almost uninterrupted warfare against 
their Austrian overlords, against their princely neighbors, against 
their own nobility. The Swiss war of independence was at its 
inception not political, but was simply one phase of the class 
struggle between the common peopleand the privileged nobility.' 
Even in 1438, when the imperial crown became hereditary in the 
ruling house of Austria, the Hapsburgs, the struggle did not 
become a national issue. The Swiss remained loyal though some- 
what obstinate members of the Empire. It was not until 1493, 
when the two lines of the House of Hapsburg were united under 
Maximilian I, who was also the German king, that the question 
of political independence became acute. 

Like all other major political questions of Germany in me- 
dieval times, these struggies of the Swiss were reflected in the 
poetry of the day. Especially noteworthy are the folk-songs 
which were written by Swiss popular poets for political and 
patriotic purposes and which were of the greatest influence in 
the revival of German folk-poetry in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.” 


1 Johann von Winterthur, who wrote one of the earliest Swiss chronicles 
(edited by F. Baethgen in Mon. Germ. Hist., Berlin, 1924), did not attribute the 
slightest political significance to the forming of the Confederation and to the 
battle of Morgarten. Cf. O. Lorenz, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalier 
(Berlin, 1886), pp. 72 f. 

2 Many of the political songs were not contemporary products, but were 
written in later centuries by patriotic Swiss scribes. I have based my investiga- 
tion upon the following reliable collections: R. von Liliencron, Die historischen 
Volkslieder der Deutschen, 4 vols., Leipzig, 1865 ff.; L. Tobler, Schweizerische 
V olkslieder, 2 vols., Frauenfeld, 1882-84; F. Waldmann, Alte historische Lieder 
sur Schweizergeschichte des 13-16. Jahrhunderts, 2nd ed. by O. von Greyerz, 
Basel, 1915; O. von Greyerz, Historische V olkslieder der deutschen Schweiz. Leip- 
zig, 1922; L. Uhland, Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche V olkslieder, 4 vols., 3 ded. 
Stuttgart, n.d. In the references to Liliencron’s work the first number indicates 
the number of the song, the second the stanza or line. 
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The first political allusions in Swiss poetry we find toward 
the middle of the thirteenth century, when in all Germany the 
romantic poetry of chivalry had begun to yield to the social, 
political, and didactic poetry of the middle class. Some of the 
later Swiss minnesingers such as Ulrich von Singenberg, der 
Gast, der von Wengen, and der Hardegger took an active part 
in the politics of the day.’ In the forties of this century we find 
two works of strong pro-German and anti-Gallic tendency the 
Latin Clipearius by Konrad von Mure of Zurich and Der Saelden 
Hort by an anonymous poet from the district of Basel.® 

We may assume that the thirteenth century produced a 
number of popular political songs, but apparently only one has 
been preserved, a poem in which the cities of Bern and of Frei- 
burg are called upon to stand together.® A Latin poem, which in 
an interesting way reflects the class struggle which at that time 
was going on in Switzerland, was written by Master Rudolf von 
Radegg in 1314, after the destruction of the cloister of Einsie- 
deln by the peasants of Schwyz. In this poem the writer con- 
trasts, from the nobleman’s point of view, the wealth and beauty 
of the country with the crudeness and faithlessness of its in- 
habitants.’ 

A number of poems were doubtless written about the first 
great victory of the Swiss Confederation over the Duke of Haps- 
burg at Morgarten, in 1315, yet not one has come down to us. 
The only folk-song which celebrates this event is a product of 
the sixteenth century although it may contain some older ele- 
ments. A product of the time, on the other hand, is a poem about 
the Giiminen War (1332), in which the poet, in the popular 
manner of the animal allegory, compares the city of Bern to a 
bear and the nobles to a hunter and his dogs: 

Die hund die wurden angenuft, 


der bere ward von in gerupft, 
hindwert vorwert, keiner sin begerte. 


°K. Bartsch, Die Schweizer Minnesinger, Frauenfeld, 1886. 

* With “Gallic”’ I translate the German word “‘welsch”’ which meant foreign 
in general and French or Italian in particular. 

5S. Singer, Die mittelalterliche Literatur der deutschen Schweiz (Frauenfeld, 
1930), p. 84. 

® Liliencron, 1, 6. Singer, op. cit., p. 139, believes that this song originated 
in the middle of the following century. 
? Singer, p. 102. 
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Der bere smukte sinen swanz, 
sin hut wolt er haben ganz. 
Sperent iiwer zen, der brat ist herte!*® 4 


This as well as the poem about the battle of Laupen® which, 
however, is of a later date, shows the pride of the citizens of 
Bern in having defeated the ‘‘welsche Herren.”’ 

The lack of respect which was felt in Switzerland, as indeed 
in all parts of Germany, for the Emperor is expressed in a little 
verse which originated in Bern after a fight of the people against 
the neighboring noblemen: 


Unser herren und helfer 

ligend in den hiirsten, 

nach dem kaiser und andern herren 
sols uns wenig diirsten.'® 


Kunrat von Ammenhausen’s Schachzabelbuch, which was 
written about 1337, is the first of the longer didactic poems which 
originated in Switzerland. The poem does not differ from the 
great number of similar works which were written in all parts of 
Germany from the beginning of the thirteenth century. Yet in 
some cases the writer probably refers to conditions peculiar to 
Switzerland. Thus in one place he warns the overlords not to tax 
the people too much because the latter would then seek to ac- 
quire the citizenship in some town, a practice especially common 
in Switzerland: 

Swer sein volk iiber die masse stiiret, 

der selbe daran verliiret, 

daran er wint gewinnen: 

was swer im mag endrinnen, 

der vliihet in ein vrije stat, 

da er vor dem herren vride hat." 
Such poetic warnings, admonishing the princes and the noble- 
men to treat their subjects kindly in the interest of social peace, 
we find frequently in German literature of that time. Many of 
these warnings, like those of Heinrich der Teichner, were doubt- 
less caused by Swiss conditions. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century the Swiss question 
entered a new phase. In 1351, Zurich joined the Confederation, 


8 Liliencron, 8, 6. ® Thid., 13. 10 [bid., 14. 
1 F, Vetter’s edition (Frauenfeld, 1892), 18439-44. 
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followed the next year by Zug and Glarus, and in 1353, by the 
imperial city of Bern. A war with Albert of Austria, who was 
supported by the Emperor Charles IV, was avoided with great 
difficulty. In 1355, the Peace of Regensburg was concluded. It 
was greatly in favor of the Confederation. 

During the period of peace which followed, the Swiss had a 
chance to prove that they were still loyal membersof the Empire. 
In 1375, Baron Inglram de Coucy, the son-in-law of Edward III, 
King of England, claimed the district of Aargau and invaded 
Switzerland with his army of “‘Guglers,” as the French and Eng- 
lish mercenaries were called because of the form of their helmets: 

In welschem land mit falschem geband 

ist angeleit ein mechtig reis . . . 

babst noch keiser getorst si nit bestan, 

Holofernes diener waren si undertan.” 
The Swiss, especially the people of Bern, successfully warded 
off this attack, with a victory which was celebrated in a fine 
folk-song. With just pride the people of Bern claim to be the 
defenders of the Empire against Gallic aggression: 

Bern ist ein houpt Burgenden kron, 

frier stet ein mechtig lon, 

menglich sie lobt wer hért den ton, 

dass Bern si der helden sal 

und ein spiegel iiberal, 

der sich bildet one val 

Alles tiitsch land sol si prisen, 

die jungen und die wisen™ 
at the same time scolding the princes who had remained on the 
right side of the Rhine: 

Von Osterich von Peierland 

von Wirtenberg herren und steten vil 

die schuchten vast der vienden zil, 

si lagent jenent dem Rine 

sicher als in einem schrine, 

inen was zen vienden nit fast gach, 

si kament inen nit ze nach 

und liessent verderben liit und land 

das rich und arm wol befand.™ 

However, only ten years later the conflict between Austria 
and the Confederation broke out again and in 1386, the light 


2 Liliencron, 25, 3. 3 Jbid., 25, 2. 4 [bid., 25, 6. 
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columns of the Swiss gained at Sempach” their second great 
victory over the clumsy army of the Austrian knights. A number 
of folk-songs celebrated this triumph. In one of them the writer 
compares the Swiss to an ox and the Austrians to a lion: 


Nuon sprach der stier zuom lewe: 
“‘nuon bin ich hie gewesen, 

du hast mir dick getrewet, 

ich bin vor die genesen! 
nuon ker due widerumb heim 
zuo diner schénen frawen, 
din er sind warlich klein.’’” 


Another Swiss poem ironically refers to the vain hope of the 
Austrians of securing help from the “‘Kunig von Behem,”’ Wen- 
zel of Bohemia, the German king, and the “‘vil heilig rich,”’ and 
in it the enemies complain: 

Ach richer Christ, wie gross sind unser schulde! 

wie sdllen wie erwerben der eignossen hulde?!’ 


One of the poems, which originated in Germany proper, 
seems to mock at the inactivity of King Wenzel: 


Ach léw, was schmuckest du dinen wadel 
und lausst vertriben den fromen adel 
wider recht und mit gewalt? 

was sol dir din griilich gestalt? 

wilt du niit anders tun darzu, 

dich frisst der tag ains ain schwizer ku!!® 


The most famous song written in consequence of this great 
victory is the ‘“‘“Sempachlied” by Halbsuter.'® The poem, in the 
form in which it has come down to us, is doubtless a later com- 
pilation from a number of popular contemporary songs. It is 
filled with Swiss patriotism and defiance of the Austrian no- 
bility. 

On the Austrian side notable silence prevailed. A number of 

’* For further reactions of writers and poets to this important event cf. 
Th. von Liebenau, Die Schlacht bei Sempach. Luzern, 1886. 

 Liebenau, pp. 185 ff.; Liliencron, 33, 5. 

17 Liliencron, 32, 1-2. 

8 Liebenau, p. 354; Liliencron, 33, note. 

'® Liebenau, pp. 361 ff., Liliencron, 33-34, and many others.—There is no 
need for me to enter into the controversy here about this poem. The subject is 
treated in the above-mentioned works by Liebenau, Liliencron, and Tobler. 
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Latin and German poems were written bewailing the death of 
Duke Leopold,” and the court poet, Peter Suchenwirt, wrote the 
following lines in honor of his dead master without, however, in 
any way reviling the Swiss: 

Der furst wolt rawmen nicht daz velt 

Den veinden da zu tratze, 

Chlain waz sein her, groz waz die welt 

Auf seinem widersatze.” 


A bitter complaint against the Swiss we find in a couplet of a 
song which seemed to have been extremely popular for it is 
quoted in numerous contemporary chronicles: 


O Sempach, wie schantlich sych din triiwe brach 
An dem, von dem die nie ein leid geschach.” 


At the beginning of the fifteenth century the people of Ap- 
penzell, after a struggle with the Austrians, joined the Swiss 
Confederation. This war was described by a nobleman of St. 
Gall in a rimed chronicle. The author, from his. aristocratic 
point of view, writes in a hostile manner against the peasants. 
He regrets that the poor nobleman must cater to the common 
man who has money, and admonishes the lords not to be too 
harsh with the peasants if they would keep them under control: 


Man sol ain Puren lan bliben, 
durch muottwillen niit vertriben, 
die herren sondtz in frid setzen; 
es hilfft niit allweg schetzen. 

Doch muoss mans ettwen stucken, 
das mans dester bas mug bucken; 
so muossentz dester fiiro buwen.** 


It was one of the last aggressive poetic expressions on the part 
of a nobleman, for the Swiss nobility was soon politically ab- 


20 Liebenau, pp. 123, 164, 234, 325, 349, 354. 

21 Peter Suchenwirts Werke, ed. by A. Primisser (Wien, 1827), xx, 185-188. 
The same poet only a few years before had been a true prophet when in his 
poem “Von der fursten tailung’’ (Primisser, xxxtv, 93-96) he had advised the 
dukes of Hapsburg against dividing their lands. 

2 Liebenau, pp. 130, 215, 221, 222, 280. 

% Reimchronik des A ppensellerkrieges, ed. by T. Schiess St. Gallen, 1913.— 
A Swiss didactic-satirical poem of this period, Heinrich Wittenwiler’s Ring 
(ed. by E. Wiessner, Leipzig, 1931) contains many political allusions but does 
not take sides in the struggles of the day 
% Thid., 1492-98. 
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sorbed by the mass of the people and in later wars it fought side 
by side with citizens and peasants. 

We have in the same period a strong expression of loyalty to 
the Hapsburgs from a Swiss poet. In 1415 the Emperor had 
placed Frederick of Austria under the ban of the Empire, and 
had ordered the Swiss to attack the Aargau. After the Confeder- 
ation had conquered the district easily, one poet wrote a defiant 
poem assuring the Duke of Austria of the loyalty of the people of 
Aargau and reproving the Swiss Confederation for its arrogance 
and aggressiveness.” 

The last chance for the Hapsburgs to retain sovereignty over 
Switzerland came in 1442, when Zurich, quarreling with the 
Confederation, made a treaty with Frederick of Austria, who had 
just been elected German king. During the so-called Zurich War, 
which lasted until 1445, the parties started their first political 
singing contest.”* One poet on the Austrian side from the town 
of Isenhofen wrote an excellent song summoning the German 
people against the Swiss: 

Und wer von fromkait sije, 
der gang mit fréuden dran: 
“Hie Ostrich’’ ist die krije, 
das rufend frow und man!*’ 


As an answer an anonymous confederate wrote a song in which 
he expounds the cause of the Swiss. He ridicules the Zurichers 
‘“‘who have become noblemen” and glorifies the faithful confeder- 
ates: 

Darumb so ist zuo prisen 

die eidgenossenschaft! 

von Berne die vil wisen, 

von Soloturn mit kraft, 

und was zuo in da gehért, 

das haben sie dick wol gewert, 

sie sint mit fromkeit wol behert, 

mit triiwen recht behaft.*® 


% Liliencron, 55. 

% In addition to the political songs about the Zurich War (Liliencron, 
79-82) this conflict produced the interesting dialog between nobleman and 
peasant, written from the aristocratic point of view by the Zurich historian 
Felix Hemmerlin. Cf. O Lorenz, op. cit., pp. 119 f. 

27 Liliencron, 79, 20. 


28 Tbid., 80, 14. 
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After the people of Zurich had been defeated decisively in July, 
1443, a poet of their party made a strong appeal to the Empire: 
O kiing von Osterriche, 
ir sonds nit hin lan gon!... 
Ir sond all die ankeren, 
die da haltend christlich recht, 
es sigind kiing ald heren 
ritter und ouch knecht, 
und grifends an gar bhend, 
so wirt die gmeine krie 
“hie Osterrich on end!’’® 
This appeal was in vain. King Frederick made a treaty with 
Charles VII of France, who sent the Dauphin at the head of an 
army of the so-called Armagnacs, mercenaries from the French- 
English war, into Alsace. This treachery brought terrible misery 
to the people along the upper Rhine because the Armagnacs 
were a brutal undisciplined force. How the German people felt 
about this move on the part of the King is expressed in an 
Alsatian song: 
Ir ritter und yr knecht 
in tiitschen landen gesessen; 
war hand yr gethon das weltlich recht? 
yr hand seyn gar vergessen. 
Yr hand die ougen zugeton 
und hand die morder yngelon: 
es ist nach unvergessen.*® 
Although the Armagnacs gained only one doubtful victory by 
annihilating a small Swiss force in August, 1444, at the Birs 
near Basel, the Confederation was forced to end the siege of 
Zurich. This victory stimulated a poet of Zurich to write a song 
in a spirit of exaggerated triumph: 
Si hand gestiirmet an die stat, 
des hand sie nit genossen, 
wir hand der ruossigen puren vil 
erschlagen und erschoszen .. . 
Nuon losend, ir Schwizer jung und alt, 
es kost euch euwer leben, 
dasz ir dem fiirsten von Osterrich 
sin land nit wider wend geben.*! 





2 Tbid., 80, 12-13. 
* Quoted by J. Wagner, “Ausserungen deutschen Nationalgefiihls am 
Ausgang des Mittelalters,’’ Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, tx, 2, p. 408. 
! Liliencron, 82, 3, 5, 11. 
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In spite of all the efforts of the King Zurich was finally ob- 

liged to give up the alliance with Austria and the Confederation 

was safe once more. After the Swiss victory at Ragaz in March, 

1445, Hans Ower of Lucerne wrote one of the best songs of this 

period glorifying the victory and scolding the people of Zurich: 

Si soltend sin beliben 

bi irem alten pund, 

den si doch hand geschworen® 


and praising the Palatine of Heidelberg for his efforts towards 
bringing about peace.* 

It is interesting to observe that in these songs about the 
Zurich War the name Schwizer—Swiss—appears for the first 
time, probably because the canton by that name had taken a 
leading part in the war. The poets of the Confederation use this 
name with great pride, their enemies reprovingly. 

Only ten years after the Zurich War a new struggle broke out 
although the new Duke of Austria, Sigmund, had renewed the 
peace with the Confederation in 1459. Sigmund succeeded in 
having the Pope excommunicate the Swiss Confederation, but 
in an easy campaign the mountaineers conquered Thurgau in 
1460, and the Duke was obliged to yield. Proudly a Swiss poet 
exclaims that the Rhine henceforth would be the frontier, as 
it, indeed, remained: 

Was hat der fiirst gewunnen dran? 
zum babst louft er gon klagen! 

er soll kein brugg am Rin mer schlan, 
si wurd nit bestan, 

man liess im nit ein laden!™ 

Eight years later the truce was broken again when the city 
of Miihlhausen concluded an alliance with Bern and Solo- 
thurn. The princes feared rightly that the “Swiss idea” as it 
was called in many German songs of that time would spread 
north. In 1468 the two parties were crossing swords again. The 
two poems about this affair show a confident attitude on the 
part of the Swiss: 

Woluf mit richem schalle 
und sind all frisch und geil! 


Bern Solotern vil balde, 
got geb uns gliick und heil! 


® Ibid., 83, 3 ® Tbid., 83, 4. % Tbid., 111, 14. 
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ir fromen eidgenossen, 

die sach sond ir verstan, 

als ich vernomen han, 
einandern sond ir nit lassen, 
als euwer vordern hand getan.® 


At the same time the poet ridicules the knights, who had boasted 
that they would dispose easily of the Swiss soldiers in an open 
battle yet did not dare to attack the Swiss when they were lined 
up on the Ochsenfeld near Miihlhausen. 

Alls hie uf diser witen 

wil ich euch strits bestan, 

das siillen ir merken schon; 

ir sprechen zuo allen ziten, 

er tér nit ussher kon!™® 


The same superior attitude on the part of the Swiss is shown by 
Steinhuser of Appenzell in his song about the Waldshut expedi- 
tion.®? 

As a consequence of this later war, Duke Sigmund had to 
pay an indemnity to the Swiss and he raised the money by pawn- 
ing a part of Alsace to Charles of Burgundy. This action on the 
part of the Duke was the cause of the great Burgundian War in 
which the Swiss fought for the last time shoulder to shoulder 
with their brothers north of the Rhine and in which they ac- 
quired a reputation for being an undefeatable people. 

There can be hardly any doubt that the ambitious Charles of 
Burgundy considered Alsace as a stepping stone to extend his 
realm to the Rhine and finally to acquire the imperial crown. 
Since the weak Frederick might have been easily outwitted by 
the shrewd Burgundian, the latter probably would have suc- 
ceeded in his scheme had not the people recognized the danger 
which threatened from beyond the Vosges Mountains. The 
Swiss showed the greatest eagerness to defend German soil 
against Gallic aggression. On April 3, 1474, an alliance was con- 
cluded with Austria after two hundred years of almost continu- 
ous warfare. The princes and cities of southern Germany joined 
this union, forming the so-called ““Grosser Bund,” which became 
a rallying word in the ensuing war. At the same time the Em- 
peror also took the field against Charles of Burgundy. 

The number cf poems which were written during this war 


% Ibid., 120, 1. 3? Tbid., 122. 





% Tbid., 120, 7. 
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bear witness to the great enthusiasm which was felt throughout 
southern Germany, Austria, and Switzerland.** This enthusiasm 
is best expressed by the Swiss poet, Rudolf Montigel, who, al- 
though stressing the democratic tendency of the Swiss, greets 
with joy the union with the Austrian prince. He reviews the 
situation: 

Wan der adel von Osterriche 

ist lange zit gsin iibersezt 

mit végt mit rit mit heren, 

sélt sich das nit verkeren, 

so wurd der schimpf ins end vernezt. 

Wil aber der fiirst betrachten 

was im frémt oder schadt, 

die aidgnossen nit verachten, 

so ruckt er wol von stat.*® 


He asks the Duke of Austria to be true and faithful to the Con- 
federation, promising the loyal support of the Swiss: 


O edels pluot von Osterrich, 

halt farw den aidgenossen, 

so lebt nit din genossen 

in tiitschem und in welschem rich!*° 


How great the enthusiasm of the Confederates must have been 
is shown by the last stanza of Montigel’s poem: 


Darumb sind sie gewidmet 

zuom halgen rémschen rich, 

ir manhait durchtringt durch bidmet 
und lebt nit ir gelich.” 


With a great deal of sincere pathos he expresses the hope that 
the sybilline prophecy, a common motif among German political 
poets of the middle ages, will be fulfilled, namely, the reappear- 
ance of the Emperor Frederick and the conquest of the Holy 
Sepulcher. 


38 The numerous folk-songs written during the campaigns against Bur- 
gundy from 1474 to 1477 in Liliencron, 129-146. Konrad Stolle’s Thiiringisch- 
Erfurtische Chronik (ed. by L. Hesse, Stuttgart, 1854), pp. 109 ff. contains two 
additional historical folk-songs relating to the Burgundian War. Cf. L. Hesse 
in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, vit, 319 ff.—In Alsace, which now for the 
first time was seriously in danger of losing her German nationality, originated 
a rimed chronicle by an anonymous poet of Breisach, favoring the ‘Great 
Alliance.”’ 
© Thid., 129, 11. 


39 Liliencron, 129, 7-8. l Tbid., 129, 20. 
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The Swiss were, of course, conscious of the fact that the 
victory of Burgundy would endanger seriously their own free- 
dom. Hans Judensint of Spier in his poem celebrating the ‘‘Great 
Alliance” says: 

Land nit die Welschen herin in die land, 
wan die werdent uwer heren, 
uwer gerechtikeit werdent sie verkeren.” 

The real poet of the Burgundian War, however, was Veit 
Weber who, a native of Freiburg in Baden but a patriotic citizen 
of Freiburg in Switzerland, was especially suited for this task. 
He too acclaimed the German-Swiss league: 

Gelobet si der ewig got, 

dass er den krieg verrichtet hat, 

der lang zit hat geweret 

zwiischen dem hus von Osterrich 

und den eidgnossen allen glich, 

davon meng man ward besweret!* 
He took part in the whole campaign, chanting his songs in praise 
of the victorious allies. His first opportunity to sing about the 
triumphs of the Germans came to him when the soldiers of 
Switzerland, Austria, and South Germany met at Hericourt, 
October 13, 1474, and conquered the enemy in a spirited attack.“ 
He proudly lists the various contingents which took part in the 
engagement, stressing German unity against the French. 

Before a decisive victory could be gained Emperor Frederick 
III came to an understanding with Charles of Burgundy. He 
concluded a treaty with him, June 15, 1475, in exchange for a 
marriage pact between the Emperor’s son, Maximilian, and the 
heiress of Burgundy, leaving Alsace and Switzerland to theirfate. 

Des wirt komen ain ewig fluoch 

in des reiches bunde, 

was man heut richtet, bricht man zuo stunde! . . . 

O kaiser hitestu dich bedacht recht, 

und hitest genomen der reichstit knecht, 

die dich mit treuwen mainen, 

so were dise briiderschaft nit worden onraine, 

eren und guots hiatestu funden vil 

gar in ainer kurzen zil. 

Du hast gevolget ainem rate, 

der ist komen dem reich zuo spote!* 
 Tbid., 132, 24-26. 8 Thid., 130, 1-5. 4 Tbid., 133. 
© Tbid., 134, 369-71 and 422-29. 
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This we read in a poem by a partisan of the South German cities. 
Undaunted by the desertion of the Emperor, the “Great Alli- 
ance’ continued the war. Only a few weeks after the head of the 
Empire had come to an understanding with Charles a detach- 
ment of Austrian, Alsatian, and Swiss troops undertook a suc- 
cessful raid into the enemy’s territory. Mathias Zoller, next to 
Veit Weber and Hans Viol the most productive poet of the Bur- 
gundian War, glorifies this event: 

Ein vereinung ist lobeliche, 

der grosse pund genant, 

zuo trost dem rémschen riche 

zugents in burgunsch land.” 


The Duke of Burgundy, after making peace with the Em- 
peror and securing his rear by a treaty with France, was bent on 
revenge and prepared for an invasion of Germany by way of 
Switzerland. In February, 1476, he crossed the Jura Mountains 
at the head of a colorful army of excellent troops. The Swiss did 
not hesitate to take up the defense of the Empire and were sup- 
ported by the South German cities, who realized that it was a 
struggle of democracy against princely arrogance. Sigmund of 
Austria and Reinhard of Lorraine, rightly fearing for their pos- 
sessions, decided also on a continuation of the war. On March 2, 
1476, the victorious battle at Granson was fought. The Swiss had 
to bear the brunt of the fighting alone; the Austrians arrived on 
the field a day late and the detachments of many German cities 
did not appear at all. 

Thus it is not surprising that the four Swiss songs celebrating 
this victory*’ show little enthusiasm for the ‘‘Great Alliance.”’ 
They do not contain any actual vituperation, but a certain bit- 
terness is unmistakable. A poet, who a short time previously had 
sung an optimistic hymn about the “‘Great Alliance,’’ now mock- 
ingly refers to the Austrian delay in appearing on the field: 

Osterrich du slafest gar lang, 
dass dich nit weckt der vogelsang 
hast dich der mette versumet!* 


The Swiss continue to speak of the Burgundians as ‘‘Welsche”’ 
in contrast to their own German nationality,*® but the “Great 


“ Tbid., 136, 1.  [bid., 138-141. 
“8 [bid., 138, 1. 
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Alliance’’ is hardly mentioned. Hans Viol sums up the situation 
after the battle: 


Het Burgunn gewunnen einen rung, 
alls rémsch rich het genomen ein sprung, 
es ward darumb angevangen! 

Darumb tet billich rémisch rich 

ein merklich bistand desgelich, 

mag menglich briefen und merken .. . 
Thr kouft nit friindschaft umb ein brot, 
die mich verliessen in der not 

und mich erst wolten sterken!* 


He gives expression to the unbounded pride of the Swiss: 


Was nemestu, tiire eidgnoschaft, 
iez umb die krénte ritterschaft, 
die du hast erlich erworben 
gemein durch alle dise welt?®! 


It is remarkable that one of the Granson poets should bewail 
the shedding of blood—surely a strange bird in the bloodthirsty 
flock of Swiss battle poets: 





Und dass so wenig volks ist bleben tot, 
das dunket mich das allerbest! . . . 
Is ward ni mogelich nach recht, 
dass cristene lute mitenandere sullen fecht 
und vorgiessen das cristenliche blut.™ 
A few months later, in June of the same year, another deci- 
sive victory was gained at Murten. The Swiss, although they 
did the greater part of the fighting again, were this time sup- 
ported by their allies. Therefore the tone of the songs changes 
again, especially since Burgundy was supported by Duchess 
Jolante of Savoy and several North Italian cities. The issue was 
clearly a struggle between the German and Romanic peoples, 
and the Swiss poets are eager to stress this fact.* 
Mathias Zoller gives expression to this changed spirit: 
Das tet man kunden allen eidgenossen, 
si soltind si nit lassen 
entschiitten tiitsche land 
e dass si wurdind geschant! ... 
Darzue die christenliche kron 
°° Thid., 138, 17-18. 5! Thid., 138, 25. \ 
8 Tbid., 141, 48-49; K. Stolle, op. cit., p. 115. 
* Liliencron, 142-144; Waldmann, No. 19d; Singer, pp. 108 ff. 
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und alle tiitsche nation, 

die miist sich darnach liden. 
Das ward der grosse pund gewar 
und iltend schnelliglichen dar, 
nit lenger woltends biten.™ 


And Hans Viol seems to praise the Duke of Austria almost be- 
yond his merits, for, although his troops fought bravely, he 
himself was not present at the battle: 
Von Osterrich tuon ich prisen 
den fiirsten so hochgeboren, 
ein fiirst tuot er sich bewisen, 
sin ziig was usserkorn. 
Er reit wol an die Walhen 
mit ritterlicher kraft, 
das hat so wol gefallen 
der fromen eidgnossschaft.® 
A different note is struck by Veit Weber in his song about the 
Battle of Murten, ridiculing the haughty Burgundian: 
Die eidgnossen héuschen im kein brod, 
wiewol er si fiir betler hat, 
si land sich nit erschrecken; 
ir betelstab sind spiess und glen, 
die sek stosst man im in die zen, 
die spis wil im nit smecken!* 


The victory of Murten practically ended the Burgundian 
War. The majority of the Swiss people, having successfully de- 
fended the country, were tired of fighting and the Emperor had 
no desire to see Charles of Burgundy completely destroyed. It 
was Charles himself who wanted to make a final attempt to gain 
his object and to take revenge. On the German side it was the 
Duke of Lorraine who succeeded in bringing together a small 
army, in which the Swiss, however, served only as mercenaries. 
On January 5, 1477, Charles of Burgundy was again defeated at 
Nancy and lost his life in this engagement. It is not surprising, 
in view of the general lack of enthusiasm and the absence of a 
great cause, that we have only two rather colorless poems cele- 
brating this victory, one by Mathias Zoller and one by “Zwei 
Schweizerknaben.’”*’ The second of the above mentioned poems 


% Liliencron, 144, 3+4. 
% Jbid., 143, 7. % Ibid. 142, 31. 57 Thid., 145-146. 
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in K. Stolle’s Chronicle, and an anonymous Latin poem® rejoice 
at the death of the Burgundian duke. 

It must have been shortly after the battle of Nancy that the 
patriotic song, “Von ursprung der eidgnoschaft,” was com- 
posed. It is the best known of the historical folk-songs of medie- 
val Switzerland. Stanzas 10-29 chant once more, and for the 
last time, the glory of the “Great Alliance” and review the vic- 
tories during the Burgundian War. The first nine stanzas, which 
may have originated at an earlier date, present for the first time 
the inspiring though legendary hero Wilhelm Tell and resemble 
somewhat a national hymn: 

Von der eidgnoschaft so wil ich heben an, 
des glichen hort noch nie kein man, 

in ist gar wol gelungen! 

sie hand ein wisen vesten pund, 

ich will iich singen den rechten grund, 
wie die eidgnoschaft ist entsprungen.®® 


Between the end of the Burgundian War and the beginning 
of the final struggle for independence we have only one political 
song. It is by Hans Viol and celebrates the Swiss victory over 
Milan at Giornico in December, 1478.® The poet still proudly 
calls his countrymen “‘tiitsche.” 

In spite of the formation of the “Great Alliance” and its 
victory over Burgundy the final breaking away of Switzerland 
was only postponed. For this both sides have to share the blame. 
The Swiss Confederated States wanted to remain part of the 
Empire but felt no obligations towards it. The Burgundian War 
had shown them their strength. They were convinced that they 
could stand alone and did not need the protection of the Empire. 
In Germany a new national feeling was aroused after Maximilian 
had succeeded his weak father, but the conditions remained much 
the same. Princes and nobility had the upper hand and did not 
think it necessary to bind the Swiss to the Empire by peaceful 
negotiations. 

In 1495 the Swabian Union was formed by the nobles and 
cities of South Germany. After the Swiss had refused to join this 
union a hostile feeling developed. At first this hostility expressed 

58 Published by W. Wattenbach in A nzeiger fiir Kunde der deutschen V orseit 
(1861), No. 6. 


5° Liliencron, 147, 1. 60 Tbid., 154. 
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itself only in derisive songs. ‘“‘The songs which were sung every- 
where in Swabia and Alsace against the Confederation have 
later caused much distress, war, burning, and murder,” the poet- 
ic chronicler of the Swabian War informs us.™ 

A new note was struck in German popular poetry by the 
appearance of the “Landsknechtlied.”” The Swiss youths who 
were now serving as well paid mercenaries in all armies of Eu- 
rope were looked upon askance by their fellow-soldiers of other 
nationalities. In the army of Maximilian the free ““Landsknecht” 
type developed in the eighties of the fifteenth century in direct 
competition with the Swiss mercenary. This competition natu- 
rally tended to increase the growing feeling of hostility between 
the Swiss and the Germans and finds expression often in the 
political folk-songs of the day. One of these solider-poets wrote 
a very optimistic song threatening the Swiss in an arrogant 
manner which was hardly justified by existing conditions: 

Swiz, du darfst wol witze 

und sich dich eben fiir! 

Ber, din clawen spitze, 

der adler fliigt fiir din tiir! 

Der stier muoss lan ein luten hall, 
wann der adler fliiget 

gén Uri in das tal. 

A Swiss poet who calls himself ‘‘Hans im finstern tan” 
wrote an answer to this poem in the name of the Swiss people. 
He expresses the confidence of his countrymen, warning the 
Germans not to awaken the bear of Switzerland but rather to 
concentrate all efforts upon the defense of the realm against the 
advancing Turk. Politically, to be sure, he does not know which 
way to turn. He does not hesitate to appeal to the King of France 
for support: 

Edler kiinig und herre 

zuo Frankrich du edles pluot, 
an die drouwort dich nit kere, 
doch hab ein guoten muot! 

tuo zuon eidgenossen werben, 
es sint recken usserwelt, 

bi dir so tuont si sterben, 

die manhaftigen held.* 


* J. Lenz, Der Schwabenkrieg, ed. by H. von Diessbach. Zurich, 1849. 
* Liliencron, 196, 6 and 16.—Cf. the collection of ““Landsknechtlieder’’ in 
Uhland, op. cit., 188-199. % Liliencron, 197, 18. 
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Indeed he calls Charles VIII an ally of the Confederation: 


Kiinig tuo das wol bedenken 
zuo Frankenrich du edle kron! 
von Schwizern tuo nit wenken, 
tuo manlich bi in ston! 

du bist ir bundgenosse, 

Karle du edels pluot!™ 


At the same time he protests the loyalty of the Swiss to the 
Empire: “‘sie fieren on alle schwere im schild das rémisch rich,” 
and ends with a strong appeal to Maximilian: 

O rémischer kiing betrachte 

der Schwizer stetikeit! 

halt sie in guoter achte, 

es wiirt dir niemer leid!® 


The conflict between the Empire and the Swiss came to a 
climax when in December, 1498, the Biindener Land (Grison) 
with Chur joined the Confederation. A soldier’s song of which 
only a fragment is preserved, urges Maximilian not to suffer this 
new offence: 

Si gend weder umb acht noch umb ban, 

darumb hept sich diser schimpf an, 

das mag das rémsch rich nit liden; 

si miissen dise ding miden, 

si miissen gehorsam sin der rémschen kron. . . .® 


Similarly the king is told in another soldier’s song that the Swiss 
will submit as soon as he will let the eagle fly: 

O edler kiinig von Osterrich 

lass dinen adler fliegen 

und nim den edlen pfauwenswanz in din hend: 

die grauwen puren werdent sich schmiegen.™ 

But we find not only such crude songs of mutual defiance and 
ridicule. Mathes Schantz in April, 1499, wrote a serious poem in 
which he clearly states the issue. He realizes that it is not only a 
political struggle between the Empire and the revolting Swiss, 
but a class war between the nobility and the common people: 
Tun uns die Swizer ietz ein widerstand, 


so werden sie zwingen alle land, 
den adel gar vertringen .. . 


 Tbid., 197, 21 ® Thid., 197, 30. 
® Ibid., 198, 2. 8 Tbid., 199, 12. 
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Nu wer dich adel, wann es ist zeit, 
dass wir behalten das feld und streit.** 


In this Swabian War, as it is commonly called, the Swiss 
were victorious in practically every engagement and their 
singers accompanied each battle, especially the deciding victory 
at Dorneck, on the twenty-second of July, 1499, with their de- 
flant songs: 

Das rich ist uf gebrochen 

mit ganzer heres kraft 

und wolten han gerochen 

den pund und ritterschaft 

der schand und ouch des schadens, 

der inen gefiiget ist do 

von den Schwizer knaben, 

die liessent inen kein ruow.®* 
But the powerful army had to give way before the assault of the 
agile Swiss: 

Der schimpf hat do ein ende 

alls zuo derselben stund, 

die Schwizer worent behende, 

si machten do den pund, 

darzuo die andern alle 

zuo ross und ouch zu fuoss, 

so fluchen hin mit schalle, 

doch gab man in die buoss.”° 

On the German side we find only one soldier answering the 
Swiss songs of victory. He tries to comfort his countrymen by 
pointing out the heavy losses of the Swiss: 

Von Dornach hand si ain lied gemacht, 
si haben gewunnen ain grossi schlacht, 
und haben es unrecht geschriben 
und so man es bim liecht besicht, 
der merdeil ist in da bliben.” 
But such weak attempts to belittle the Swiss victories were, 
of course, of little avail and soon a Swiss poet could ironically 
advise the king to discontinue the futile war: 
Kiing, lass von dinem kriegen, 
din anslag hand die gefelt, 
du wirst dich selbs betriegen, 
die puren hand dir gestrelt.” 


88 Tbid., 202, 10-11 69 Thid., 208, 3. 70 Thid., 208, 14. 
7 Tbid., 209, 12. 7 Thid., 205, 25. 
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And in another poem, a stanza, which was inserted probably 
later but which doubtless shows the feelings of the contem- 
poraries, seems to indicate that the Swiss considered them- 
selves as being separated from the German nation: 

Deren wend si sich erweren, 

der churfiirsten und anderer heren, 

auch aller tiitschen nation, 

die sich hatend understanden, 

si zuo zwingen in iren landen, 

denen ward ir rechter lon! 

The vague Peace of Basel, on the twenty-second of Septem- 
ber, 1499, was a compromise which seemed to settle nothing. 
Yet, in fact, it established the freedom of Switzerland, although 
her independence was not officially confirmed until one hundred 
and fifty years later at the Peace of Westphalia. From the end 
of the middle ages Switzerland must be considered as an in- 
dependent European power. No very serious attempts on the 
part of the Empire were made to exercise an overlordship after 
the Peace of Basel, and the joining of Basel and Schaffhausen 
to the Confederation two years later caused only a weak protest. 

It is not surprising that we find during the fifteenth century, 
if not earlier, frequent echoes of the Swiss revolution in German 
poetry in general. Many of the social-political poets, who were 
working for a social peace by denouncing the greediness of the 
lower classes and imploring the ruling classes to be lenient and 
just, doubtless referred to the Swiss people. Hermann von 
Sachsenheim in the first half of the fifteenth century repeatedly 
scorns the Swiss in his Mérin.** Michel Behaim, the leading 
political poet in the middle of the fifteenth century, probably 
thought of the Swiss when he upbraided the Viennese people for 
their disregard of the Pope and Emperor, and their desire to 
stand on their own feet.” In one of his political poems Behaim 
mentions the victories of the Swiss as an important reason for 
the nobility to reform and improve.” About 1470, Hans von 

78 Tbid., 210, 40d. 

74 Hermann von Sachsenheim, ed. by E. Martin (Tiibingen, 1878), 154, 434, 
497, 2486 ff. 

% Michel Beheims Buch von den Wienern, ed. by Th. von Karajan. Wien, 
1843. 

76 H. Gille, Die historischen und politischen Gedichte Michel Beheims (Berlin, 
1910), p. 137; cf. p. 112. 
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Westernach wrote a beautiful song in which he tries to show 
that the resistance of the people to the authorities is always 
futile.”” He speaks against the Swiss ‘“‘who do not wish to have 
a master or be subject either to Pope or Emperor.” At the same 
time, however, he blames the nobility and calls upon Emperor, 
Pope, and princes to rule justly. 

When the Swiss finally broke away from the Empire the 
opinions of the German people and its poetic spokesmen were 
divided. Poets who were noblemen themselves or who were in 
the employ of the upper classes continued, of course, to write 
against the Swiss from a selfish point of view. The poets among 
the humanists, fierce and aggressive patriots that they were, 
looked upon this Swiss separation from the fatherland as 
treachery in the national sense.”* With the exception of Pirk- 
heimer and possibly of Celtis,’® the humanists could not find 
words bad enough to denounce this “gens effera, agrestis, 
pertinax”’; they even refused to recognize their undisputed 
death-defying courage. Sebastian Brant, whose Narrenschiff 
was the earliest “‘best seller’ after the invention of printing, 
demonstrated his loyalty to the Empire by leaving the city of 
Basel, where he had been a teacher at the university and where 
he owned a house. 

But, on the other hand, an entirely different attitude was 
taken by the common people of Germany, especially by the 
peasants. There are apparently no poems preserved which ex- 
press the sympathy of the people for the Swiss, at least there is 
no direct reference to the Swiss Confederation in the revolu- 
tionary folk-songs of the time. But we have numerous testi- 
monials in the poetry of the upper classes, written mainly by 
professional minstrels. In a poem of 1494, referring to the 
struggle between Frederick of Anspach and the people of 

7? Liliencron, 123a. 

78 For the Humanists’ attitude toward Swiss independence, cf. L. Busch- 
kiel, National geftihl und Vaterlandsliebe im dltern deutschen Humanismus. Pro- 
gramm Chemnitz, 1887; Th. Lorentzen in the work cited below. 

7° F. von Bezold, Aus Mittelalter und Renaissance (Miinchen, 1918), p. 144, 
mentions Celtis as having praised in one of his poems the Swiss as the only free 
people in Germany.—There is unfortunately no modern collection of the Latin 
poetry of the Humanists in existence. We have likewise no easily accessible 
edition of Pirkheimer’s Schweizerkrieg although a reprint of this work was 
announced, in 1895, by the Bavarian Academy. 
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Niirnberg, the writer believes that the last judgment is near 
because the peasants become masters. He advises the nobles: 
Last euch die feigenseck auch nit also tretzen; 
ir seit furwar dester hoher zu schetzen, 
wo ir sie uber die riissel schlagt 
und sie euch untertenig macht; 
es werden sunst ganz Sweizer darauss!*® 


Similarly a poem about a local struggle near Wiirzburg con- 
tains the following passage: 

Der Schweizer art wil sich regen 

und die béswicht erwegen, 

gegen iren hern entpéren.™ 


When in 1499 many South German peasants not only re- 
fused to take arms against the Swiss but tried to steal into the 
ranks of the confederates, they are severely rebuked: 

Der mainaiden puren fint man gnuog, 
si verlassend wib und kind, ross, kuo 
und tuond zuo Schwizeren loufen, 
dass si mit ir verretri 

tetend ir herren verkoufen.@ 

Another poem, written after the end of the final struggle 
accuses the Swiss of corruption and treachery and compares 
them to Judas and to the Turks. The peasants who wanted 
to be free are abused: 

We denen, die auf erden haben 
menschliche pildung, gstalt und schein, 
dann dass si solten pauren sein 

und auch mit aller dienstperkait 

dem rémischen kiinig sein berait, 

der aller Teutschen ist ain herr.™ 

The whole situation is summed up by the great humanist 
Heinrich Bebel who, under the pen-name Haintz von Bech- 
winden, wrote a long poem™ against the Swiss and their Ger- 
man sympathizers: 

Wie ain vngehorsams volck, sweitzer genent, 
Seyen all auss den bergen gerennt, 

8 Liliencron, 190, 209-213. 8! Tbid., 195, 70-73. 

® Thid.. 208, 18. 8 Jbid., 211, 18-21. 

* Th. Lorentzen, “Zwei Flugschriften aus der Zeit Maximilians I,”’ Neue 
Heidelberger J ahrbiicher, xvu, pp. 167 fi. 
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Sy kamen herauss gantz vngezam, 
Dem kiing wolten sy nit sein gehorsam, 
Die schatzung sy nit wolten geben, 
Denn sy wolten herschafft frey leben. 
Uff den rémischen kiing wolten sy nicht 
Halten, noch auf das kamergericht. 
Sy sprachen: wer hat dich gehaissen 
Chiing sein? damit sy waren rayssen 
Wider sich das gantz rémisch reich.™ 


He tells of the general revolutionary spirit among the German 
peasants, using perhaps the words of a lost revolutionary folk- 
song: 
Warum wolten wir sein also blind, 
Das wir denen, die vns blagen sind, 
Hulffen vertreiben, die gern freyen 
Uns wolten? wir solten ausschreyen 
Den buntschuch auff allen erden, 
Das wir auch all frey méchten werden . . 
All herren miisten vertriben sein 
Wir tiirffen vns nun nit lan mercken, 
Mit hilff wolten wir die schweitzer stercken. 
Sy haben all ir herren vertriben, 
Bytzher sind sy selbs herr bliben.™ 


He criticizes the nobility only very slightly but demands the 
most violent measures in order to keep the common people 
under subjection.*? 

These poems show clearly that the Swiss struggle contributed 
greatly to the “revolutionizing”’ of the German peasants, and 
so to the bloody and disastrous ‘“‘Peasants’ War’’ a few years 
later. Agricola published in his collection of German proverbs 
a common saying around 1500: “Es sol der Schwanberg noch 
mitten in Schweitz liegen, das ist gantz Deutschland wird 
Schweitz werden.’’** Unfortunately this prophecy was not ful- 
filled. Germany continued for centuries to be the battle-ground 
of princes, German and foreign, while the Swiss enjoyed a 
steady and comparatively peaceful national development. 

ERWIN G. GUDDE 

University of California 


% Tbid., 81-91. %® Ibid., 221-226, 232-236; cf. also 203-205, 221-222. 

87 Tbid., 371-378; cf. 335-343, 407-413. 

88 Quoted by E. Ziehen, Die deutsche Schweizerbegeisterung (Frankfurt, 
1922), p. 8. 











THE CONNECTION OF THE KATHERINE 
GROUP WITH OLD ENGLISH PROSE 


All students of the group of writings centered in the Gil- 
bertine movement—A ncren Riwle, Sawles Warde, Saint Juliana, 
Saint Katherine, Saint Margaret, and Hali Meidenhad—have 
noted in these works a characteristic rhythm and a conspicuous 
use of alliteration.' Earlier scholars attempted to explain the 
form as being Otfridic verse or Layamon’s verse, and Einenkel 
in his edition of Saint Katherine made an elaborate analysis of 
the meter according to that pattern.? But these explanations 
have been discredited by recent investigations* on the ground 
that they cause a distortion of the natural rhythm of the sen- 
tences, and the works are now recognized as belonging to a 
tradition of alliterative prose which extends far back into Old 
English times.‘ 

But within this group are marked differences in style which 
have been pretty largely neglected in the studies mentioned 
above. Through similar dialectal peculiarities and the juxta- 
position of the pieces in three manuscripts (see Hall, m, 355), 
as well as the identity of theme in all the works, favor the prob- 
ability that they are the work of one author, it can by no means 
be assumed that they are alike in style. The three lives of saints 
form one group, the members of which are strikingly alike in 
diction, rhythm, and the use of alliteration. Sawles Warde is 
somewhat like them, Hali Meidenhad less so, and the Ancren 
Riwle appears to have been written in a wholly different tradi- 
tion and marks for English writing a new sort of prose for which 
there is no exact antecedent in Old English writing. It is the 
purpose of this study to point out these differences in style and 


1 Bibliographies on the group will be found in Wells’ Manual of the Writings 
in Middle English (New Haven, 1916) and its supplements, and in Joseph Hall’s 
Selections from Early Middle English (Oxford, 1920), vol. 1m. 

2 The Life of Saint Katherine, E.E.T.S. 80 (1884) O.S., xxi-xxxix; Uber 
die Verfasser einiger neuangelsichsischer Schriften (Leipzig, 1881), continued in 
Anglia, vol. Xct. 

8 Joseph Hall, op. cit.; and G. H. Gerould, Saints Legends, p. 209, and 
“A New Text of the Passio St. Margaretae,”’ with some account of its Latin and 
English Relations,” P.M.L.A., xxxrx, 525. 

See R. W. Chambers’ fine essay on “The Continuity of English Prose 
from Alfred to More and his School’’ in Elsie V. Hitchcock’s edition of Harps- 
field’s Life and Death of Sir Thomas More, E.E.T.S. 186 (1932), xiv—clxxiv. 
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to examine again the Katherine group to try to find its con- 
nections with earlier writing. 

The difference in style between the three saints’ lives, St. 
Katherine, St. Margaret, and St. Juliana, and the other three 
treatises in this group is largely a matter of rhythm and diction. 
The rhythm of the saints’ lives is much more regular than that 
of any other work in this group, and the use of alliteration is 
much more marked. The Ancren Riwle, since it bears the least 
resemblance to the saints’ lives, may be described first. 

The Ancren Riwle is in style less mannered than any English 
writing since Alfred. Its movement is simple and direct, its pithy 
sentences on the whole little involved. With the wealth of its 
illustrative material goes a straightforward sentence struc- 
ture very unlike that of Sawles Warde or the lives of the 
saints. Its proverbial wisdom, which, as Miss Allen has shown,® 
went to enrich homiletic writing for three centuries, is couched 
in terse, direct sentences. Though it shows considerable variety 
in matter and manner, a pervading simplicity and ease may be 
felt throughout, alike in its warnings against the seven deadly 
sins and in its exaltation of love. The following short passage 
from Morton’s edition, contrasting the talkativeness of Eve 
with the taciturnity of the Virgin, will illustrate its usual 
manner.® 
Eue heold ine parais longe tale mid te neddre, ¢@ told hire al p lescun p God 
hire hefde ilered, 7 Adam, of pen epple, 7 so pe ueond purh hire word, under- 
stond anonriht hire wocnesse, 7 ivond wei touward hire of hire uorlorenesse. 
Vre lefde, Seinte Marie, dude al anoder wise: ne tolde heo pen engle none tale, 
auh askede him ping scheortliche p heo ne kude. Le, mine leoue sustren, uolewed 
ure lefdi 7 nout pe kakele Eue. ... Eue widute drede spec mit te neddre. Vre 
lefdi was of drede of Gabrieles speche. 

Professor Hall’ in attempting to show that in matters of 
style the Ancren Riwle belongs with the other works states that 
Cotton Nero A 14, the manuscript edited by Morton, is the 
most remote from the original in dialect and has been so altered 
in language as to obscure the rhythmic movement of the prose, 
and that this movement may be seen in other manuscripts. But, 


5 “Some Fourteenth-Century Borrowings from Ancren Riwle,’”’ M.L.R., 
xvi (1923), 1-8; and “Further Borrowings from Ancren Riwle,”’ M.L.R., XXIv 
(1929), 13. 

6 Ed. by James Morton for the Camden Society (1852-53), p. 66. 

7 Early Middle English, u, 373; 504-505. 
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while N may be remote from its original, it is one of the three 
manuscripts of the first version of the work® and as such must 
be considered in a discussion of the style of the Ancren Riwle. 
The style of the revised version is another matter. 

An examination of those portions of the Riwle found in 
Caius College Cambridge, MS. 234(B) scarcely bears out Hall’s 
statement.® Extended proof of this point would be out of place 
in this paper, but I give below the text of one of the most 
elevated passages to be found in Caius 234, which, it will be 





“ 


seen, does not differ significantly from Morton’s text: 


Caius 234 

Sete feor ipi luue. pu ne schalt seggen 
swa muchel. pat ich nulle geuen pe 
mare. Wultu castles. wultu kinedomes. 
wultu welden al be world Ich chulle 
do pe betere. Makien pe wid al pis 
cwen of heueriche. pu schalt pe seolf 
beon seoufald brichtre pen pe sunne. 
Non uwel ne schal nahi be. Na wunne 
ne schal wonti pe. Na ping ne schal 
sweami pe. Al pi wil schal beon iwraht 
in heouene @ in eorpe. 7 ge get in helle. 
Ne schal neauer heorte penchen swuch 
selehbe. pat ich nulle geuen for pi 
luue’ unimetiliche. uneuenliche un- 
endeliche mare. Al Cresoles weole. 
Absolones schene wlite pat as ofte ase 
he euesede him salde his euesunge pe 
her pat he kerf of for twa hundred 
sicles of seoluer. Asaeles swiftschipe 
pat straf wid heortes on urn. Samp- 
sones strechpe. be sloch a pusent of 
his feon. Al at atime’ 7 ane bute fere. 


Morton 

Sete feor o dine luue. pu ne schalt 
siggen so muchel pet ich nulle giuen 
pe, uor pine luue muchele more. Wultu 
kastles and kinedomes? Wultu welden 
al pene world? Ich chulle don pe 
betere’ ich chulle makien pe, mid al 
pis, cwene of heouene. Du schalt beon 
seoueuold brihtre pen pe sunne, Non 
vuel ne schal hermien be. no ping ne 
schal sweamen pe. no wunne ne schal 
wonten pe al pi wille schal beon 
iwrouht in heouene @ in eorde? ge, and 
get ine helle. Ne schal neuer heorte 
penchen swuch seluhde, pet ich nulle 
giuen more uor pine luue, vnimeteliche 
and vnendliche more—al Kresules 
weole’ and Absalones schene’ wlite, 
pet ase ofte ase me euesede him me 
solde his euesungepeo her be me kerf 
of—uor twa hundred sicles of seolure’ 
Asaeles swiftschipe pet strof wid he- 
ortes ouerv m. Samsones strencde, pet 


§’R. W. Chambers, op. cit., p. xcviii, note 2, says the Ancren Riwle is “ex- 


tant in its simplest form in Cotton MSS. Nero and Titus; extracts in MS. Caius 
Camb. The other MSS. (Cotton Cleopatra, Vernon, Pepys) and the French and 
Latin versions, all show occasional traces of the influence of the revised (A ncren 
Wisse) version.” 

* I have not examined Cotton Titus D 18 (T), the only other MS. which, 
according to Chambers, does not show the influence of the revised version; but 
the collations of Morton with this MS. do not indicate any wide variations from 
the Nero text. Neither do the portions of the Amcrene Wisse (MS. CCCC, 402) 
printed by Hall (op. cit., 1, 60-74) give evidence of the similarity in style he 
remarks upon. 

10 Caius 234, fol. 96; Morton, p. 398. 
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Caius 234 

Cesares freolet. Alexandres hereword. 
Moyseses heale. Nalde amon for anan 
of peos geouen al pat he ahte. And al 
pis agein mi bodi. nis nawt wurh a 
nelde. 
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Morton 

slouh a pusend of his fon al et one 
time, Z one bute uere. Cesares ureo- 
schipe. Alisaundres hereword. Moise- 
ses heale. Nolde a mon, uor on of beos, 
giuen al pet he ouhte. And alle peos 








binges somed, agean mine bode, ne 
beod nout wur®d a nelde. 


There is certainly well-defined rhythm in both texts, but it 
is not so invariable as that of the saints’ lives, as a comparison 
with the passages below will indicate. Furthermore, there is 
wanting in the Ancren Riwle the regular use of alliteration which 
is so characteristic a feature of the saints’ lives. The work be- 
longs, it is true, to the general English tradition of devotional 
prose, and that means that it uses the adornments of poetry 
freely; but in a strict sense it may be justly said that the Riwle 
is unique up to this point in its independence both of the ornate 
prose of the late Old English period and of the common Latin 
models for vernacular writing, and it has therefore few stylistic 
affinities with the other members of this group." 

Sawles Warde is an elaborated version in English of chapters 
x11, XIV, and xv of the fourth book of De Animo of Hugh of 
St. Victor.” It has reminiscences of the four-stress line of the 
saints’ lives, but the rhythm is not nearly so regular. In fact, 
were it not for the model of the Katherine group, I think it 
would not occur to anyone to make such an analysis of its form. 
The passages which describe the future life are in the tradition 
of poetic prose in which that subject was always treated in Old 
English times. The very free rendering of the Latin shows that 
the translator was working with familiar material in the con- 
ventional mode. The alliterative phrases in the description of 
hell® only ring the changes on a vocabulary well known to read- 


1 T am convinced that the enormous popularity of the Riwle (see Chambers, 
op. cit., p. xcvii, and the two articles of Miss Allen cited above) is to be accounted 
for, not only by the fact that it contained the sane wisdom of piety and restraint 
but also by the fact that it achieved what English prose had never before accom- 
plished, a simplicity and adequacy to purposes of instruction that owes little 
or nothing to the devices of poetry. 

12 See Hall, Early Middle English, u, 493. The passages from De A nimo are 
found in Migne P.L. ctxxvur, 185-188. 

18 Hall, op. cit., 1, 119-121. 
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ers—or hearers—of the Blickling Homilies, Wulfstan’s homilies, 
or Cynewulf’s Crist. 

Hali Meidenhad is even less like the pieces of the Katherine 
group in rhythm and the use of alliteration. There is, it is true, 
a great deal of alliteration; but it is not regularly used, as in 
the saints’ lives, to give emphasis to a rhythm consistently 
maintained. In other words, it adds nothing to the poetic quali- 
ties of the prose, but belongs to the tradition which appears 
again in Latimer’s sermons and Nashe’s invective in the six- 
teenth century. The following sentences illustrate its less im- 
passioned manner: 

Moni ping schal twinnin ant tweamen, pet lad is luuie men; ant deades dunt 
on ende eider from oder. swa bet ne bid hit nanes weis pet tet elne ae schal endin 


in earmde; ant eauer se hare murhde wes mare to-3ederes, se pe for-he is sarre 
ed te twinununge. 


In the matter of rhythm and the use of alliteration the pieces 
of the Katherine group present a contrast to the Ancren Riwle, 
Sawles Warde, and Hali Meidenhad, principally in being more 
regular in their rhythm and in making a consistent use of 
alliteration to bind together clauses and sentences in the manner 
of Aélfric’s Lives of Saints. It seems, therefore, that a somewhat 
different tradition underlay the saints’ lives from that back of 
the other works,“ and that the stylistic features of each can 
best be understood by considering their connections with pre- 
ceding forms. 

It is proverbially difficult to fill in the gap between the last 
of the eleventh century and the beginning of the thirteenth in 
vernacular writing. Of poetry there was little or none, and his- 
torical and official prose suffered eclipse under the Norman 
kings. There is plenty of evidence, however, that ecclesiastical 
vernacular prose of the tenth and eleventh centuries enjoyed 
a vigorous life during the twelfth and that it exerted a powerful 
influence on even thirteenth-century writings.” The most per- 
tinent piece of evidence for this discussion is the fact that of the 
manuscripts of the homilies in A£lfric’s Catholic Homilies and 
Lives of Saints and in Napier’s Wulfstan a large number belong 


4 Tt does not seem to me adequate to explain the difference as a possible 
development in style as Hall does (E.M.E., m, 504). 

16 See Chambers, op. cit., pp. xc-xciv. See also G. R. Owst, Literature and 
Pulpit in Mediaeval England (Cambridge, 1933), Introduction, 
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to the eleventh and twelfth centuries." Bishops and priests 
under the Angevin kings, as Chambers points out, had to deal 
with people who spoke English, and what was more natural 
than that they should draw upon the large body of ecclesiastical 
writing of the tenth century and compose their own sermons 
under the influence of pre-Conquest Old English? The Lambeth 
homilies"’ represent one such case, and the lives in the Katherine 
group another.'® 

Of this early ecclesiastical literature, it is probable that no 
single work was more popular than 4£lfric’s Lives of Saints. 
The number of manuscripts, some of them probably as late as 
1200,'* points to the wide influence of the work. There is every 
a priori reason why the Lives of Saints should be popular. No 
single type was more widely read than the saints’ legend in the 
century and a half after the Conquest; English was unique 
among vernacular tongues in having a well-established literature 
of saints’ lives of its own;?® and Alfric had collected in his 
version the figures most interesting to his countrymen. More- 
over, the Lives of Saints, combining in its form as it did the 
most attractive features of English and Latin writing,” must 
have proved entertaining reading for cleric and layman. For 
the learned there were subtle reminiscences of the Latin originals 
in phraseology and rhythm; for the unlettered there were 
vigorous stories of the adventures of those who suffered for the 
faith. For the less provincial there were connections with con- 


1% See M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Cambridge, 1912; H. Wanley, Antiquae 
Literaturae Septentrionalis (Vol. mt of Hickes’ Thesaurus), Oxford, 1705; W. 
Keller, Die Litterarischen Bestrebungen von Worcester in Angelsdchsischen Zeit. 
(Quellen and Forschungen, 84) Strassburg, 1900. Mr. John Pope in a forthcoming 
edition of hitherto unedited homilies of Alfric will give an account of the 
£lfric MSS. 

17 R. Morris, Old English Homilies, E.E.T.S. xxrx (London, 1868). 

18 The Lambeth Homilies have been connected with this whole group of 
writing. See Miss H. E. Allen’s ‘“The Author of the Ancren Riwle,’’ P.M.L.A.., 
XLIV, 671; J. R. R. Tolkien, “Ancren Riwle and Hali Meidenhad,”’ Essays and 
Studies, xtv (1920), 104; Hall, Early Middle English, ur, 504. 

19 See Skeat, “Elfric’s Lives of Saints,’’ E.E.T.S., cxrv (1900), 0, vii-xxii; 
and works mentioned in note 16. 

20 See G. H. Gerould’s Saints Legends (New York, 1916), p. 130. 

#1 See my article, “The Form of A£lfric’s Lives of Saints,” Studies in Phi- 
lology, xxtv (1932), 515-533. 
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tinental literature; for the patriotic English the Lives repre- 


sented English writing in its long development from 


saga on down. A‘lfric’s own words on the heroes of the Old 
Testament might be quoted about the men and women of The 


Lives of Saints: 


Da halgan weras, pe gode weorc beéodon, 
heora gemynd purhwiinad ni 4 to worulde. 


It is only to be expected that vernacular writing in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries which took the form of saints’ legends 
should be modeled as closely as possible after A£lfric’s work. 


That this is the case in the lives of St. Juliana, St. 


and St. Margaret I shall try to show in the following study. 
The remarkable rhythm of these pieces is apparent at a 


casual reading; but though there is a fairly regular 


of stress, the work is not verse, for the same reasons that 
fElfric’s Lives of Saints is not verse: the meter is not regular 
enough to be verse, nor is the diction the heightened diction of 
poetry. The pieces are prose which carries to extreme the poetic 


tendencies of late Old English prose.” In particular, t 


results, I think, from an attempt of the author to copy the 
rhythm of #lfric’s Lives. It is perfectly possible to arrange the 
three Lives, as Skeat does those of A£lfric, in lines of four stresses 


in which alliteration is very prominent. As an illustra 
give the first few lines of Saint Margaret and Saint 


Combining Einenkel’s short lines in his arrangement of Saint 


Katherine* produces the same division. 
SEINTE MARHERETE 


pine ant his passiun. 

ant his ded on rode, ant his ariste of dead. 

ant efter his up astihunge as he steh to heouene 
weren monie martis weopmen ba ant wummen 
to deades misliche idon for pe nome of drihten. 
ant as icudd kempen ouercomen ant akasten 


Efter ure lauerdes 


2 See my article cited above, pp. 515-516. Of the Old High German Himmel 
und Hélle which contains a parallel to these legends, Paul says (Grundriss der 


germanischen Philologie (Strassburg, 1902), m*, 119): “Als ein reim 


wird eine aus dem 11 Jahrh. stammende Beschreibung von Himmel und Hille 


betrachtet (MSD 30), gewiss mit Unrecht. Es ist Prosa.”’ 


*% OQ. Cochayne, Seinte Marherete, E.E.T.S., xm (1866); and J. Hall, Early 


Middle English, t, 139. % F.E.T.S., txxx, 2 ff. 
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Katherine, 


recurrence 


he rhythm 


tion, I will 
Juliana. 
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hare preo cunne fan. pe feont ant teos wake world. 

ant hare licomes lustes. ant wenden of peos weonen 

to weolen ant to eche wunnen _icrunet to criste. 

SAINT JULIANA 

In ure lauerdes luue pe feader is of frumschaft. 

ant ibe deore wurdmunt of his deorewurde sune. 

ant ipe heiunge of pe hali gast. pe of ham be glided. 

an godd unagin euch godes ful. Alle leawede men. 

pe understonden ne muhem _latines ledene. 

lided and lusted _ pe liflade of a meiden. 

pet is of latin iturned to englishe leode. 

wid bon pat teos hali leafdi. in heouene luuie us be mare. 

and purh pis lihnide lif. leade us to pxt eche. 

purh hire eadierndunge. pt crist is swide icweme. 
It is apparent from a comparison of these lines with any of 
fElfric’s lines that the movement is fundamentally the same, 
though the author of the later work was certainly not so able an 
artist as A/lfric. The rhythm is not so smooth as £Ifric’s, but 
it is a fairly successful copy. There is the same recurrence of 
stress, four beats to a line, with an indeterminate number of 
syllables between, and the same dependence upon alliteration, 
though it is more excessive here, to hold the parts of the sen- 
tence together. That the rhythm could not come from the Latin 
original an examination of the author’s methed of translating, 
which will be made below, will show. The Latin influenced the 
English movement even less than in the case of Alfric. There is, 
in fact, no such close similarity in rhythm to be found in any 
other works that have survived, either in contemporary or 
antecedent literature; and it seems unlikely that accident should 
have destroyed a large body of material, leaving no trace, when 
so much of A¢lfric’s writing remains. One is forced to the con- 
clusion that A®lfric’s influence in the matter of rhythm at least 
was strong enough to set the style for saints’ legends which was 
followed for two centuries whenever a writer appeared who was 


gifted enough to copy it. 

Slightly different is the use of alliteration. It is clear from 
the inevitable alliteration throughout the Katherine group that 
the author recognized it as an adornment suitable to writing of 
this kind. The tradition for its use is much more ancient, of 
course, than A®lfric. There is scarcely any Old English prose 
that does not employ it in one way or another, But there is no 
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model that I know of except ’lfric’s Lives in which it is used 
throughout sentence after sentence to bind together phrases, 
clauses, or single words. There is to be found in these works 
something approaching the unobtrusive use of alliteration in 
which A@lfric was so proficient, by means of which his lines are 
elevated and adorned, but in the later work it is not so skillfully 
nor so delicately done.” Much more striking is the piling up of 
alliterative words and phrases which characterizes the most 
highly wrought parts of these Lives. In St. Margaret particularly 
there is little relief from this excessive use of alliteration. It 
appears both in the heavy repetition of alliterating words 
throughout a sentence and in the use of a large number of 
alliterative tags and formule. Now, these formule are by no 
means characteristic of A®lfric’s diction. In nothing does he 
differ more markedly from his predecessors and contemporaries 
than in the fact that he makes so little use of the alliterative 
phrases that were popular in Old English prose. The contrast 
of his practice with that of Wulfstan,* for example, is very 
striking. It is just this skill of A/lfric in the unobtrusive use of 
alliteration that marks him as one of the very early masters of 
English prose. The kind of imitation the author of the Katherine 
group produces is exactly what might be expected of a none too 
skillful writer working in a mixed tradition. For, though these 
Lives are more like the work of A£lfric than of anything else 
that has preceded them, there is also to be seen in them the 
influence of the homiletic vocabulary of the late Old English 
period. The assumption of a lost body of popular poetry”’ to 
provide the vocabulary seems to me to be unnecessary, for there 
is no extant poetry, not even the Worcester fragments to which 
Hall refers, which uses phrases like these, or in which they would 
be metrically correct.** It is true that very few of these formule 


% See, for instance, St. Juliana, m, 26-29. 

% See Napier, Wil fstan, p. 163, for example. That this difference has not 
been carefully enough noted is proved by the fact that the latest work on Middle 
English poetry, J. P. Oakden’s Alliterative Poetry in Middle English (Manchester, 
1930), 1, 134, makes no distinction between the rhythms of 4£lfric and those of 
Wulfstan. 

27 Hall, op. cit., 1, 505. 

28 For the relation of the alliterative formulae of Old English prose to 
classical Old English poetry, see my ‘“‘Stylistic Features of the Old English 
Laws,”’ Mod. Lang. Review, xxv (1932), 269. 
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appear in the Old English prose vocabulary,”* but the model for 
them was there, in such writings as Wulfstan xxxIII, X, XXIII, 
xLrx, Vercelli 1 Blickling v; and the writer had only to put 
his ideas into the alliterative redundant phrase already provided 
as the correct form in most ecclesiastical writing. 

The difference in style between A’lfric’s Lives and the three 
saints’ legends here examined is quite like the difference in tone 
and narrative method. The Middle English works are wanting 
in restraint, and their author has probably had no such training 
in translating Latin texts as had A¢lfric. He gives no evidence of 
a background or personal training comparable to A£lfric’s. The 
adventure of St. Margaret with the devil is just such an incident 
as AElfric omitted when he retold Lantfred’s Life of St. Swithin 
for the monks, and the long discourses of St. Katherine with the 
wise men of the Egyptian court suggest the lengthy speeches 
omitted by #lfric in his rendering of Ambrose’s Life of St. 
Sebastian. In other words, though the popularity of A®lfric’s 
works evidently persisted through the period of the Conquest, 


29 T have found the following seven with parallels in earlier writing: 

dumbe ant deaue, St. M. 6/16, 18/7, 20/25, 22/21; St. K. 1061. This 
phrase occurs in Wulfstan 16, 99, 3; in Exodus 4. 11; and in the translations 
of the gospels (Mark 7. 32; Mark 9. 25). 

to haben and to holden, St. K. 1867; St. M. 5/26. This is very common in 
Old English prose and poetry of all periods and has its parallel in all other 
Germanic languages. 

Keiser ant King, St. M. 4/12, 10/34, 16/29. This phrase occurs in Wulf- 
stan’s Homilies (30, 148, 28; 30, 148, 19) and the Vercelli Homilies (10; 1). 

lichomes lust, occurs very frequently in this group of writings. It is found 
also in Gregory’s Dialogues (72, 8, 266; 322, 29; 307, 13), Wulfstan’s Homilies 
(7, 55, 20), and the Vercelli Homilies (22). 

sorhe and sar, St. M. 6/13, 7/15, 11/21, 17/14; St. K. 1164. A very common 
phrase in Gregory’s Dialogues (3, 23), Wulfstan’s Homilies (33, 153, 23; 40, 
186, 10; 32, 154, 4; 29, 139, 26; 14, 89, 13; 29, 139, 22; 43, 209, 16; 28, 133, 13; 
40, 187, 14), and in the Vercelli Homilies (21, 5). 

oder wid word oder wid werc, S. W. 73-74. This is probably the commonest 
alliterative tag in Old English prose and poetry. It appears in all ecclesiastical 
prose and is frequently encountered in the laws and in such poems as the Christ, 
Christ and Satan, the Phoenix, Beowulf, and Gudlac. 

wurched his wil, St. K. 371; St. M. 4/20. Gregory’s Dialogues (2, 29), the 
laws (I Cnut, 20), Wulfstan’s Homilies (5, 41, 1; 15, 94, 14; 19, 109, 7; 24, 119, 
14; 25, 124, 13; 49, 257, 1; 1, 5, 6; 44, 225, 18; 44, 225, 29; 19, 109, 10; 12, 80, 
9; 30, 144, 28; 29, 142, 20), and the Vercelli Homilies (9, 5, 21, 22) make use 
of this phrase. 
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his taste and skill were wanting to his imitators in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

It remains to inquire into the method of translation in these 
three saints’ lives to see to what extent, if any, the English 
reflects Latin features of style.*° In this respect the author of 
these works was quite unlike A®lfric, for he showed himself 
insensitive—or indifferent—to Latin stylistic effects and was 
influenced in his own work little or none by his sources. It is 
true, of course, that it is difficult in every case to discover the 
exact Latin source, and that fact makes it necessary to be 
cautious in making pronouncements about the influence of 
phrase upon phrase. Professor Gerould has remarked about the 
confusion in the Latin texts in the case of St. Margaret.*! But 
the relation of the Latin texts of St. Katherine and St. Juliana 
in Acta Sanctorum, and of Sawles Warde to the English was 
not very different from the relation of Ambrose’s St. Sebastian 
or St. Agnes to AElfric’s, as far as correspondence of incident 
goes. It is clear that the translator was more adapter than 
translator and felt no obligation to render a literal English 
version. In tue matter of style, there is no influence from the 
Latin accounts. The Latin lives are not without the customary 
devices of rhetoric, but they have no correspondents in English. 
For example, Katherine’s reply to Maxence, pp. 19-20, is 
greatly reduced in the English, and the features of alliteration 
and balance in the Latin account are disregarded entirely. On 
the other hand, the more extravagant passages of English 
rhetoric, ll. 476-481, or 850-856, or 1065-1072, elaborate Latin 
passages that have no remarkable features whatever, or, as in 
the last case, are free English composition with no Latin original. 
The same is true of St. Juliana and St. Margaret. There is no 
single instance in which it could be said with certainty that the 


*© For a general statement of sources, see Hall’s notes. The Latin text of 
St. Katherine is printed opposite the English in Einenkel’s edition. The Life of 
St. Juliana appears in Acta Sanctorum under February 16. (But see Bachhaus, 
O., Uber die Quelle der mittelenglischen Legende von der heiligen Juliane und ihr 
Verhilinis su Cynewulfs Juliana, Halle, 1899.) Professor Gerould’s article cited 
below describes the Latin texts of the Life of St. Margaret. 

31 “A New Text of the ‘Passio St. Margarete’ with Some Account of its 
Latin and English Relations,’’ P.M.L.A., xxxrx, 525. See also Elizabeth A. 
Francis, “A Version of the ‘Passio St. Margarite’,’”’ P.M.L.A., xim, 87-105. 
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English borrows its rhythm or alliteration from the Latin.™ It 
seems, therefore, that the influence of the mannered Latin 
writing of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries*® which was so 
strong on Ailfric and his contemporaries was no longer felt 
directly by the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

This discussion has little bearing on the question of the 
authorship of these works. It is of course possible that they are 
all from one man, though it does not seem to me probable. 
What is clear is that the influence of Alfric had been so strong 
that whenever saints’ lives were written in English, they took 
the form, so far as their author was able to imitate it, of A£lfric’s 
Lives. This could never have happened had £lfric not made 
skillful use of devices long popular both in English and in Latin; 
but he seems to have been sufficiently successful to attract 
imitators as late as the twelfth or early thirteenth century. 

Dorotuy BETHURUM 
Lawrence College 

® The method of translating is the same in Sawles Warde, the original of 
which is Hugo St. Victor’s De Anima (Migne, P. L., ctxxvu, 185-188). The 
dialogue of the first part is greatly enlarged, with few verbal renderings from 
the Latin; the description of hell elaborates the Latin account, and the descrip- 
tion of heaven, though more exact, is by no means literal. The alliterative com- 
pounds usually enlarge a single word in the original. 

% The best account of the rhymed prose is Eduard Norden’s Die Antike 
Kunstprosa, 2d ed., Berlin, 1923. 
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THE DESIGNATION OF AN ATMOSPHERIC 
PHENOMENON 


Very often a single word or a two-word term in one language 
requires a whole phrase to express its sense in another. The 
phenomenon of “the undulating or flickering motion of the air 
immediately above the earth, as seen under certain conditions 
on a hot day,” involves such an expression. Interestingly 
enough, there seems to be no fully accepted term for this 
feature in standard English. True, the collocation “‘heat waves” 
is occasionally written; but perhaps owing to its currency in 
other senses in meteorology and physics, it has not obtained 
recognition in this additional sense, which even the latest 
edition of Webster fails to record. The lack of an adequate 
English expression for this phenomenon is all the more remark- 
able since a number of terms are used provincially in Great 
Britain, especially in the dialects containing strong Norse 
elements. 

Perhaps because its wavy motion resembles that of the 
gossamer (etymologically: goose+summer), this atmospheric 
phenomenon has been designated summer goose or summer 
gauze in various parts of west Yorkshire. But a much older 
term having this etymological allusion is summer colts, which 
had currency in England from before 1685 until well on in the 
nineteenth century—the name being apparently due to a 
fancied resemblance between the scampering of colts and the 
flickering motion of the heated air. Nearly two centuries ago 
the sentence ‘‘The summer cauls were dancing” occurred twice 
in the Scottish poet Ross’s Helenore (1768, pp. 21, 82), in which 
cauls is a misprint for cauts (Scottish for ‘“‘colts’’); indeed forty 
years later Jamieson gave simmer couts in this same sense. A 
Lothian term recorded in 1808 was king’s weather, perhaps a 
wrong spelling (due to an obvious association) for king’s wethers. 
The latter expression was registered for the south of Scotland in 
1808, with seeming allusion to the activity of those animals, 
which probably was similarly inferred with regard to colts in 
the preceding collocation. 

The dancing motion mentioned by Ross accounts for the 
vernacular name merry dancers, recorded for Roxburghshire in 
1825. This movement is also alluded to in the Ettrick Forest 
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term aifer of fully a century ago, if I conjecture rightly that this 
was a provincial attempt to express “ether.’”’ The undulatory 
motion is certainly indicated in the expressive Clydesdale land- 
tide, placed on record in 1818, as well as in the Angus summer 
flaws, registered by Jamieson seven years later. The Scottish 
lexicographer also recorded for Roxburghshire the terms startle- 
o’-stovie, J ock-an-startle-o’-stovie (Scottish stove, heat, mist rising 
out of the ground’’), which later became altered to (1) stertlin’- 
stovy, stertlin’-stoogy, stertle-a-stoogy, (2) Jack startles a stovy (also 
stoopy), and (3) stovy: see further my Roxburghshire Word-Book 
(Cambridge, 1923). Jamieson registered ouder and owder (pro- 
nounced ovoder) for Ettrick Forest in this sense, as also in a pri- 
mary sense of ‘‘a light mist or haze.”” Welsh #es, likewise signify- 
ing “haze” (as well as “‘heat’’), has been reported as now also 
indicating undulatory motion of the air over the earth’s surface 
on a hot day. 

The dialects of Orkney and Shetland have quite a number of 
terms of Norse origin designating this atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus for the latter island group Edmondston in 1866 recorded 
clocks-summer and summer cloks. For Shetland also, hjalta dance 
and titbow dance, simmer grimma, kloks, and ree, simmermal brim 
and ton were registered in 1914 by Angus; while a little later 
Jakobsen gave halia dans, re and ri, re i’ (or 0’) de hill, ril, sum- 
mer-ril, and tidbous for Shetland, andtibro, tidbron, tidboron for 
Orkney. For Orkney likewise Marwick (1929) has put on record 
a number of interesting synonyms, as brinn, kringlos, teebro, 
teed-burn, teet-burrow, and teet-gong. The source of several of 
these is obviously Icelandic ¢#dbré with the same meaning. In 
defining the word in this sense the Bléndals use Danish varme- 
bélger (literally ““‘warmth waves’’); but this term may not have 
vernacular currency. 

GEORGE WATSON 
University of Chicago 


























DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER DEUT- 
SCHEN FUSSBALLSPRACHE 


Es kann kein Zweifel daran bestehen, dass in unserer gegen- 
wirtigen Kultur der Sport einen wesentlichen Faktor ausmacht. 
Wohl alle Linder der Erde huldigen heutzutage den Leibesii- 
bungen, und noch immer ist ihre Interessensphire im Wachsen. 
Am ersten April 1933 waren 136,000 Zuschauer beim Fussball- 
landerkampf England-Schottland, der in England, dem ‘‘Mut- 
terlande des Sports,”’ stattfand, anwesend. Andere Linder mel- 
den uns ahnlich hohe Besuchsziffern, die das allgemeine Interesse 
am Sport bestatigen. 

Auch Deutschland ist von dieser Bewegung erfasst worden, 
und der Sport ist hier auf einen fruchtbaren Boden gefallen. Mit 
ausserordentlicher Schnelle hat er alle Bevélkerungskreise in 
seinen Bann gezogen und sich im Lande heimisch gemacht. Vor 
allem das Fussballspiel (amer. soccer) hat nach und nach eine 
ungeheure Beliebtheit entwickelt und ist heute der Lieblings- 
sport der Deutschen. Ich kann mir im jetzigen Deutschland 
kaum ein Ereignis vorstellen, das mehr Menschen anzége als ein 
Entscheidungsspiel um die Fussballmeisterschaft.! Wegen der 
Bedeutung dieser Sportart habe ich diese kleine Arbeit, der 
hoffentlich bald eine Darstellung der gesamten Sportsprache 
folgen wird, der Fussballsprache gewidmet. 

Unter Fussballsprache verstehe ich dabei die Spezialaus- 
driicke, deren sich alle Personen bedienen, die in irgendeiner 
Beziehung zum Fussballspiel stehen. Diese Definition ist weit 
gefasst, aber zum Zweck dieser Darstellung durchaus befriedi- 
gend. 

Das Fussballspiel drang um 1880 herum in Deutschland ein. 
Im Lande wohnende Englander waren die ersten, die den Sport 
auf deutschem Boden ausiibten. Von ihnen tibernahmen zu- 
nichst die Studenten und Schiiler den neuen Sport. Aus der Zeit 
dieser allerersten Anfange fehlen direkte Zeugnisse iiber die 
Terminologie des Spiels. Doch kénnen wir mit Bestimmtheit 
annehmen, dass alle Fachausdriicke vorwiegend englisch waren; 
denn etwas spiater, im Jahre 1892, erschien in der Vossischen 
Zeitung vom 13. September die Wiedergabe eines Spielberichts 


1 Méglicherweise iiben im nationalsozialistischen Deutschland politische 
Veranstaltungen eine noch grissere Anziehungskraft aus. 
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aus der Zeitschrift Spiel und Sport vom 29. August des gleichen 
Jahres. Der kurze Bericht wimmelt von englischen Ausdriicken 
wie goal, captain, half time, goalkeeper. Hierbei handelt es sich 
keineswegs um Worte der Zeitungssprache, da ausdriicklich 
hinzugefiigt wird, dass die Schiiler der héheren Lehranstalten 
ebenfalls eine solche Ausdrucksweise benutzen. 

Diese Zeitungsstelle ist der friihste Hinweis auf die Sprache 
des Spiels, der mir begegnet ist. Ich verdanke ihn einer Notiz 
der M utters prache von 1892. Uberhaupt ist mir die M uttersprache 
bei dieser Arbeit unentbehrlich gewesen; denn als Zeitschrift des 
“‘Allgemeinen Deutschen Sprachvereins,’’—so lautete damals 
der offizielle Name des deutschen Sprachvereins—hat sie sich 
die Reinerhaltung der deutschen Sprache zum Ziel gesetzt. 
Darum kann man sich darauf verlassen, dass das Auftauchen 
neuer Fremdwéorter, bzw. Fremdwértergruppen von ihr sofort 
angezeigt wird. Die Jahrginge der Muttersprache vor 1892 
erwihnen Fremdwérter in der Fussballsprache nicht, was wohl 
in erster Linie der geringen Verbreitung des Spiels in dieser Zeit 
zuzuschreiben ist. 

Auch die Jahre von 1890 bis 1900 bringen nur eine langsame 
Ausbreitung des Spiels mit sich. Auf den Schulen wird es von der 
ailteren Lehrergeneration, die es als roh und als Nachahmung 
fremder Sitten empfindet, bekimpft; in der Folge jedoch dehnt 
es sich aus, und die jungen Lehrer setzen sich voll und ganz fiir 
das Spiel ein. 

Im Jahre 1897 wird vom “‘Sprachverein”’ auf Anregung von 
Direktor Wappenhaus und des Freiherrn v. Fichard, der ein 
ausgezeichneter Kenner der damaligen Sportsprache war, der 
Beschluss gefasst, ein Verdeutschungsbuch fiir Sport und Spiel 
herauszugeben. Der Plan wurde jedoch erst zw6élf Jahre spiter 
verwirklicht. 1909 erschien unter dem Titel Sport und Spiel, die 
erste Auflage des 10. Verdeutschungsbuches des Sprachvereins. 

Erst zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts ist das Interesse der 
Allgemeinheit fiir das Spiel geweckt. Nun beginnen auch die 
grossen Tageszeitungen Deutschlands ihren Sportspalten kleine 
Fussballberichte einzuflechten. Diese Berichte sind voll von 
englischen Ausdriicken, wie auch die gesprochene Fussball- 
sprache der Zeit von englischen Redensarten iiberfliesst und 
darum von Prof. Koch in seinem Artikel “Deutsche Kunstaus- 
driicke des Fussballspiels”’ (M utters prache, Juni 1903) mit Recht 
als ein “‘widerwartiges Kauderwelsch” bezeichnet wird. 
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Die standigen Mahnungen des ‘“‘Sprachvereins” veranlassten 
den ‘‘Zentralausschuss zur Férderung der Volks- und Jugend- 
spiele in Deutschland” I, Prof. Koch in Braunschweig mit einer 
Ubersetzung der Fremdworter in der Fussballsprache zu beauf- 
tragen. Gleichzeitig wurde an die Sportredakteure der Zeitungen 
ein Appel gerichtet, doch die englischen Ausdriicke méglichst 
zu vermeiden. 

In der Muttersprache vom Juni 1903 schildert Prof. Koch die 
Schwierigkeiten, die ihm bei der Ubersetzung der englischen 
Kunstausdriicke entgegentraten. Am Schluss seines Artikels 
bringt er eine Liste seiner Ubersetzungen. Ich will diese Liste 
hier wiedergeben, da wir damit zugleicheinen Begriff erhalten, wie 
weit die Englanderei in der Fussballsprache schon gegangen war. 





to allow—bewilligen, zusprechen. 

appeal—Einspruch. 

Association Football—Fussball (ein- 
facher Fussball, ohne Aufnehmen 
des Balles). 

backs—Hinterspieler. 

to back up—aufriicken, unterstiitzen. 

captain—Spielwart (Spielkaiser). 

to caution—verwarnen. 

to centre—nach der Mitte stossen. 

centre!—(Zuruf) Mitte! 

centre-forward—Mittelstiirmer. 

to charge—anrennen, vorlaufen. 

to collar—festhalten. 

combination—Zusammenspiel. 

corner—Ecke. 

corner-kick—Eckball, Eckstoss. 

crossbar—Querstange. 

dead-ball-line—Spielgrenze. 

to disallow the charge—Vorlauf ver- 
bieten. 

drawn—unentschieden. 

to dribble—treiben. 

to drop—einen Sprungstoss (Prell- 
stoss) ausfiihren. 

drop-kick -Sprungstoss (Prellstoss). 

fair—anstindig, ehrlich. 

fairly held—festgehalten. 

forwards—Stiirmer. 

foul—ungehirig, unehrlich. 

free-kick—F reistoss. 

goal—Tor, Mal. 

goal-keeper—Torwichter. 


goal-kick—Abstoss (vom Tore). 

goal-line—Mallinie (Torlinie). 

goal-post—Torpfosten, Malstange. 

half-back—Halbspieler, Markmann. 

half time—Halbzeit. 

halves—Plural von half-back. 

Hands!—Hand! 

to heel out—herausfersen. 

in-goal—im Mal, Malfeld. 

to kick—stossen. 

kick-off—Anstoss. 

to knock-on—vorschlagen. 

linesman—Linienrichter. 

mark—Kerbte. 

match—Wettspiel. 

no-side—Schluss. 

to obstruct—stiéren, im Wege stehen. 

off-side—abseits. 

on side—im Spiel. 

out!—aus! 

out of play—aus dem Spiele, tot. 

to pass—abgeben, zuspielen. 

penalty-goal—Straftor. 

penalty-kick—Strafstoss. 

punt—Fallstoss. 

referee—Schiedsrichter. 

rush—Vorstoss. 

to rush—einen Vorstoss machen. 

score—Spielergebnis. 

to score a goal—ein Tor gewinnen, 
zahlen. 

shoot—Schuss (Stoss) aufs Tor. 

to shoot—schiessen. 








570 Valk 
team—Mannschaft, Riege. tripping—Beinstellen. 
to throw out—hereinwerfen unfair—ungehorig, unfein.? 


touch—Mark, Seitenlinie. 


Diese Ubersetzungen stellen ein Meisterstiick dar. Mit 
feinem Gefiihl verstand der Ubersetzer, den deutschen Worten 
den gleichen Schmiss und die gleiche Lebendigkeit zu verleihen, 
wie sie die Fremdwérter fiir die damaligen Fussballinteressenten 
besassen. Er selbst schreibt, dass ihm viel daran gelegen war, 
mit seinen Ubersetzungen der “Poesie des Fussballkampfes 
gerecht zu werden. Der beste Beweis fiir die Qualitét seiner 
Arbeit ist die Tatsache, dass die Mehrzahl von ihnen sich noch 
heute im lebendigen Gebrauch erhalten hat. Nur wenige Worte 
wie Spielwart, Spielkaiser fiir engl. captain, und Sprungstoss, 
Prellstoss fiir engl. drop-kick erwiesen sich als zu kiinstlich. 

In der Weiterentwicklung der deutschen Fussballsprache 
haben seine Ubersetzungen eine entscheidende Rolle gespielt. 
Vom “Zentralausschuss zur Férderung der Volks- und Jugend- 


” 


spiele,’’ der sie dem “‘Sprachverein”’ zur Begutachtung vorlegte, 
wurden sie als massgebend anerkannt und erhielten dadurch ein 
amtliches Geprage. 

Im Jahre 1904 erschien in der Westdeutschen Lehrerzeitung 
ein Artikel unter dem Namen “Deutsche Ausdriicke fiir das 
Fussballspiel.’’ Leider war mir diese Zeitschrift nicht zugianglich. 
Jedoch scheint der Titel zu beweisen, dass man auch hier deut- 
schen Fussballausdriicken Verstindnis entgegenbrachte. 

Die schnelle Einbiirgerung wurde durch eine kluge Massnah- 
me des “‘Sprachvereins” ausserordentlich geférdert. Schon im 
Jahre 1901 hatte der “‘Sprachverein” eine “‘Liste der Verdeut- 
schungen im Tennisspiel,” auf Pappe aufgezogen, herausgegeben 
und damit einen grossen Erfolg erzielt; denn im Jahre 1904 
machte der “Deutsche Lawn-Tennis-Bund” die Anwendung 
dieser Verdeutschungen seinen Mitgliedern zur Pflicht. Die un- 
ter ahnlichen Umstinden entstandene “Tafel fiir das Fussball- 
spiel,’”’ die neben den englischen Fussballausdriicken die neuen 
deutschen Worte zeigte, war besonders fiir Schulen und Sport- 
vereine gedacht, denen man vorschlug, sie in den Schulraumen 
und Vereinszimmern anzubringen. An sehr vielen Orten ist das 
durchgefiihrt worden, und die Tafeln haben sich auf diese Weise 
liber das ganze deutsche Sprachgebiet verbreitét. Diesem Um- 

2 Man versuchte die englischen Bezeichnungen englisch auszusprechen. 
Dass man oft daneben griff, ist leicht verstindlich. 
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stande ist es sicherlich auch zu danken, dass mundartliche Ein- 
wirkungen auf die Fussballsprache verhaltnismissig gering sind. 

Die nun folgenden Jahre bringen eine allmahliche Verdrin- 
gung des englischen Wortschatzes im Fussballsport. Die Spiel- 
berichte verlieren ihren Mischmasch-Charakter und auch die 
gesprochene Fussballsprache wird standig deutscher. Selbst ein 
so kritischer Beobachter wie Hermann Dunger muss zugeben, 
dass die Terminologie des Fussballspieles sich seit dem Eingrei- 
fen des ‘‘Sprachvereins”’ bedeutend gebessert habe. (H. Dunger, 
Englanderei in der deutschen Sprache, Berlin 1909.) 

Allerdings ist auf den verschiedenen Teilen deutschsprechen- 
den Bodens die Verdeutschung nicht gleich schnell vor sich 
gegangen. Siiddeutschland, Osterreich und die Schweiz haben 
sich den Neuerungen gegeniiber als konservativer erwiesen als 
das iibrige Gebiet. Noch heute wird im Siiden Deutschlands 
“‘gekickt,” in Osterreich von “Professionals” geredet und in der 
Schweiz das Fussballspiel asl ‘“‘Schuten”’ bezeichnet. 

Im Jahre 1911 haben sich die deutschen Kunstausdriicke in 
den restlichen Gebieten ziemlich allgemein durchgesetzt. Die 
englische Terminologie wird nur noch hier und da von Leuten 
benutzt, die sie seit ihrer Kinderzeit kennen. Die Jugend hat 
sich von der Englinderei volkommen frei gemacht. Voll und 
ganz hat sie sich den Fussballsport erobert. Fiir sie bestehen die 
englischen Ausdriicke nicht mehr. Ein schénes Zeugnis hierfiir 
bringt die Muttersprache vom Mai 1914. Karl Bechler, der ein 
guter Kenner der Sportsprache zu sein scheint, berichtet hier in 
einem Artikel ‘‘Die Sprache des deutschen Sportes” folgendes: 
“Ich erzaihlte einmal meinen Jungen von einem sehr spannenden 
Fussballwettkampf. Im Eifer des Berichtes schilderte ich ihnen 
die aufopfernde Arbeit der “halves,” denen allein der Sieg zu 
danken war. Sofort unterbrach man mich: “‘ Was ist das: ‘halves’?”’ 
Niemand aus dieser grossen Schar hatte mich verstanden. Und 
es waren Jungen, die schon seit drei Jahren eifrig Fussball 
spielten.”’ 

Die letzten englischen Worte in der Fussballsprache wurden 
wihrend des Weltkrieges, der auf allen Gebieten eine stark 
sprachreinigende Wirkung ausgeiibt hat, ausgemerzt. Die 
heutige Fussballsprache ist mit ganz wenigen Ausnahmen rein 


deutsch. . 
MELVIN VALK 


University of Wisconsin 








FOOK REVIEWS 


DEUTSCHES WORTERBUCH von Hermann Paul. Vierte Auflage, 
bearbeitet von Karl Euling. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 
Lieferungen 1—4, 1933-34. 

In 1896 Hermann Paul completed for the press his Deutsches 
W drterbuch, a work which had ocupied his attention since the 
beginning of his scientific activity. It came out the next year as 
a book of 576 pages. It did not contain all the words which might 
be packed into a one-volume lexicon; it was not intended to com- 
pete with an etymological dictionary nor with a Fremdworterbuch 
It was to have a character of its own in giving, for the words 
chosen, information scarcely or not at all accessible elsewhere; 
the usage of the classics and of the Luther Bible as opposed to 
the current literary language; dialectic and technical words in 
so far as they come into the speech of the educated; the differ- 
ences in the colloquial usage from that of the more formal written 
language. It was intended to be particularly helpful to the 
teacher of the mother tongue—not to be used merely for occa- 
sional reference, but also ‘“‘zum fortlaufenden Lesen.”’ 

The next edition of 690 pages was dated 1908. In the last 
year of H. Paul’s life, 1921, the third edition, 682 pages, was 
issued. This was made more compact and plainer to the eye with 
Latin types for Fraktur (cf. Preface). 

After a dozen years the work of a fourth edition was en- 
trusted to Professor Euling, one of the editors of the Grimm dic- 
tionary. The reviser has made slight changes in many places: 
cutting out a sentence, altering or adding to Paul’s statements; 
putting in here a date or an author’s name with the first occur- 
rence of a word, and there a reference to a work like Kretschmer, 
W ortgeographie (often cited); or he has removed an interrogation 
point of Paul’s (as with the explanation of Backfisch). In con- 
nection with the expression, Das geht noch iiber das Bohnenlied 
Euling makes a reference to the old Bohnenlied in Uhland, 
Volkslieder, No. 236 (why not also to No. 235?). But Paul cer- 
tainly knew that and may well have refrained from mentioning 
it because of the uncertainty that the extent Bohnenlieder ex- 
plain the saying (see A. Kopp, Zs, des Ver. f. Volkskunde, xxvu, 
35 ff.) 

Under A ufschrift in the sense of ‘‘address,’’ Anschrift is men- 
tioned, but is not itself entered as head-word. 

Euling’s revision is not, and does not claim to be, more than 
a verbesserte Auflage. I spent hours comparing these first four 
parts with Paul’s last edition without finding a single new entry 
among the words treated. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 
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Tue DREAM OF THE Roop, by Bruce Dickens and Alan S. C. 
Ross, (Methuen’s Old English Library). London: Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., 1934. 


DAS ALTENGLISCHE ““TRAUMGESICHT VOM KREvz”’ TEXTKRITI- 
SCHES, LITERATURGESCHICHTLICHES KUNSTGESCHICHT- 
LICHES, Von Hans Biitow, (Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 
78). Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1935. 


We have here two modern, competent editions of the Dream 
of the Rood, each serving, in its own way, to bring the study of 
the poem and its coadjutor, the Ruthwell Cross, up to date. The 
edition of Messrs Dickins and Ross is provided with an introduc- 
tion which condenses a large amount of material effectively, 
text, notes, selective bibliography, and vocabulary. The reader 
will find the use of the wem rather than the w a little confusing; 
and it is hard to see what advantage is gained by the substitu- 
tion. On the other hand, the use of the Hiberno-Saxon form of 
the g is to be commended, since our modern g represents only 
one of the sound-values of the Old English g. The text of the 
Ruthwell inscriptions is printed along side the comparable por- 
tions of the Dream text. This edition is an excellent work to put 
into the hands of students and all those who wish to know the 
fundamental problems connected with this fascinating poem and 
the present status of scholarly opinion regarding them, without 
seeking a specialist’s knowledge. 

Dr. Biitow’s work, on the other hand, is a thorough covering 
of the subject in all its aspects. After a brief statement of the 
problems, he gives a complete bibliography of the literature 
dealing with both poem and cross, each item being summarized. 
The reviewer went through all this material some years ago, and 
can testify to the completeness of Dr. Biitow’s work and to its 
inestimable value. The future scholar, by using this bibliography, 
will learn how much of the vast literature of the subject he does 
not have to bother with. Had Dr. Biitow gone no farther with his 
work, his book would have had permanent value. 

Following the bibliography is a text of the Dream of the Rood 
with translation, extensive notes, and a discussion of sources 
and influences. This latter includes an excellent summary of the 
results of previous investigators. Then follows a critical text of 
the Ruthwell inscription with notes and a comparison with the 
Dream text. Here Dr. Biitow’s work is somewhat disappointing. 
He gives the variant readings of a number of editors like Zupitza 
and Kluge, who apparently never examined the Cross, and ig- 
nores, on the other hand, the very valuable evidence of the early 
plates of Hickes (1705), Gordon (1726), Vetusta Monumenta 
(1789), and Duncan (1832). These plates were made before the 
inscription had been deciphered, and hence represent attempts 
to portray exactly what was on the Cross. Damage since has 
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made illegible some of the letters represented on these plates. 

Dr. Biitow next takes up the problem of chronology. He 
agrees with Dickins and Ross in dating the inscription, on the 
basis of linguistic criteria, as later than Cedmon’s Hymn, and 
earlier than the middle of the eighth century. He summarizes 
archaeological opinion to indicate the same period, and tries to 
show, on the basis of literary treatment and style, that the 
Dream is earlier than Cynewullf. 

It is fair to summarize the conclusions of both these books as 
indicating the first half of the eighth century for the Dream, and 
the same period for the Ruthwell Cross. With our present knowl- 
edge we are not entitled to say more than that “the evidence 
indicates.”” But a great deal will depend on how we handle the 
evidence. Messrs. Dickins and Ross incline to the theory that 
the Dream is a composite text expanded from an originally simp- 
ler version from which extracts were carved on the Cross. For 
example, they point out that the last nine lines are poetically 
inferior to the rest. This is a subjective judgment, and I think 
Dr. Biitow is right in attaching no significance to it. As for their 
contention that the differences between those passages quoted 
on the Cross and the corresponding parts of the Dream represent 
expansions, it must be pointed out that some of the half-lines of 
verse on the Cross have no alliterative partners, a defect which 
these “expansions” supply in the manuscript text. We cannot 
imagine that the original ‘‘simpler’”’ text, if such existed, had de- 
fective half-lines. 

A more general criticism can be made of the linguistic evi- 
dence used to date the Cross. The criteria of early Northumbrian 
are drawn from the Moore MS text of Cedmon’s Hymn. The 
Leiden Riddle and Bede’s Death Song are associated with this 
by similarity. The Moore MS is dated on historical and palaeo- 
graphical grounds. But it is a brief text, written in South North- 
umbrian. To date the Ruthwell Cross inscription with reference 
to the brief text of the Moore MS is not right. The Ruthwell 
Cross ought properly to be dated with reference to historical 
and archaeological evidence, and then be employed as a dated 
monument of North Northumbrian, exactly as the Moore MS 
is employed. 

Archaeology is not always an exact science, but certain con- 
siderations convince the reviewer that the Ruthwell Cross could 
not have been erected after a.p. 685, at least fifty years earlier 
than the two books under consideration allow. In that year the 
Anglians suffered a disastrous defeat at the Battle of Nectans- 

nere. This was followed by the erection of the kingdom of the 
Strathclyde Britons, which lasted until the tenth century. It is 
not certain whether Carlisle was included within this kingdom, 
but if it was not, it was very close to the borders, and Ruthwell 
was twenty miles closer—perhaps within the borders. The Ruth- 
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well Cross must have been erected by a wealthy or powerful 
Anglian (its elaborateness proves that it was costly, and the 
runic inscription proves that the man responsible was an An- 
glian). Can we imagine this to have been erected in British ter- 
ritory or in debatable ground, as it must have been if the con- 
tentions of these two books are correct? 

These two books are very scholarly and very valuable, but 
the reviewer feels that they put the emphasis in the wrong place. 
The Ruthwell Cross must not be regarded as ancillary to the 
study of the Dream of the Rood. Rather, it must be studied first, 
and the related crosses of Bewcastle and Easby must be studied 
with it. After archaeology and history have reached their ver- 
dict, then can the philologist say, ‘We have now another dated 
document of early English.”’ Scholarship dealing with the Dream 
should begin there. If the historical consideration offered above 
has any value, then our literary historians will be able to say 
that the Dream of the Rood is a West-Saxon text of one of the 
earliest monuments of English literature, just as the Ruthwell 

“ross is one of the earliest of English art. 
C. Douctas CHRETIEN 
University of California 





Diz MUSIKINSTRUMENTE IN DEN HOFISCHEN EPEN DER BLUTE- 
zeEIT. Von Dorothea Treder. Greifswald: Universitatsverlag 
Ratsbuchhandlung L. Bamberg, 1933. 

This investigation, which appeared as a Greifswald disserta- 
tion, is not confined to a mere listing of the instruments that are 
mentioned in the court epics of the “Bliitezeit.”’ Since the author 
found that “die meisten Dichter sich auf Nennung des Namens 
beschrinken und wenig oder nichts iiber Spielweise, Klang und 
Stimmung sagen,” she rounded out her study by drawing on 
researches in the field of etymology and musicology. On the basis 
of these researches and her own, she describes the twenty-eight 
instruments she has found under the following rubrics: Etymolo- 
gie, Herkunft, Aussehen, Spielweise, Klang und Stimmung, Art 
ier auf ihnen gespielten Weisen, Anwendung und Stellung zu 
len andern Instrumenten. 

Though chiefly interesting to the musicologist, the study is 
not without its appeal to Germanists whose interests lie either in 
the field of etymology or of medieval German society. Unfortu- 
nately for the layman in music, one of the most valuable parts of 
the study, the Sammlung des Bildmaterials could not be pub- 
lished “wegen der hohen Unkosten”’: without the illustrations 
the difference between such stringed instruments as e.g., the 
gige and the fidel is not apparent. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is in the 
form of a table under the heading, Die Instrumentenverbande 
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in den Epen, in which fifty-three different occasions demanding 
music are listed with the appropriate instruments for each oc- 
casion. Some idea of the general character of the investigation 
and its value may be gained from the following summary on the 
fidel: ‘“‘Es gehért in der héfischen Bliitezeit zum guten Ton, 
dass der Edelknabe und das Edelfriulein kunstgerecht zu fied- 

eln wissen. Das Fiedelspiel dient allenthalben zur Bildung 

und zur Erheiterung des Gemiits und als Begleitmusik von 
Rittern und von Damen. Bei Festlichkeiten, wihrend des Fest- 

mahls, wihrend des Tanzes, beim Buhurt und beim Riisten und 
Sammeln des Heeres wird die fidel gespielt. Man spielt sie allein 
und auch gern als Einzelinstrument in grésserer Anzahl, wobei 
zuweilen die Zah! der Spieler genannt wird. In den zwé6lf Instru- 
mentverbinden, in denen die fidel erwihnt ist, wird. sie zehn- 
mal zusammen mit floite und tambur gespielt.’”’ Each statement 
in the above quotation is supported by line references to 
Middle High German court epics. 










































JoHn WHYTE 
Brooklyn College . 


NOTKERS DES DEUTSCHEN WERKE. Nach den Handschriften. 


Neu hrsg. von E. H. Sehrt und Taylor Starck. 1, Bd. m1. y 
Heft: BortTHtus DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE, Iv & V. 
(Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, No. 34) Halle: Niemeyer, 1934. ; 


Pp. 245-403. 4 M. 


This is the third instalment of the new edition of Notker’s 
works containing the fourth and fifth books of the Boethius. 
The editors have continued their difficult task of normalizing 
Notker’s A nlautsgesetz and accentuation system on the principles 
laid down in the preface to the first volume which have been dis- 
cussed in a previous review. In this volume the normalization of 
the Anlautsgesetz has been most carefully done but we note here ' 
and there some omissions and inaccuracies in the marking of 
the accents: geldzen 340, 7; uufr 355, 30; gétes 357, 2; and the 
second part of the compounds gemdhlibi 309, 14; biudng 366, 5 
is left without accent. It seems unnecessary to remove the cir- 
cumflex from uufr . . . séhén 359, 6 as the ending of the Ist pers. 
plural pres. ind. always has the accent in Notker (cf. the almost 
identical phrase in 362, 13). The volume also contains some cor- 
rections and additions to the first two instalments amongst which 
the notes on the accentuation of the suffix -wmga and the orthog- 
raphy of uu in Notker are especially valuable. 

The editors are to be congratulated on the speedy completion | 
of what is now the standard critical edition of Notker’s Boethius 
and we hope that they will continue their work by publishing the 
other Notker texts as soon as possible. It is however to be re- 
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gretted that the price of these volumes has risen with each in- 
stalment. 
CHARLES T. CARR 
University of St. Andrews 





Tue SacGA oF Hroir Krak. Translated by Stella M. Mills. 
With an introduction by E. V. Gordon. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1933. Pp. xii+89. 


Though of late date and largely legendary, frequently recall- 
ing the fictitious tales (the lygiségur), The saga of Hrolf Kraki 
makes interesting reading and is not without historical signifi- 
cance. Particularly important is its well-known relationship to 
Beowulf, dealt with by a number of scholars. This first transla- 
tion into English of the Hrélfs saga kraka will therefore doubtless 
be read with interest by students and other lovers of the sagas 
as it is a colorful and vigorous piece of story-telling. 

The translation was made under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor E. V. Gordon while at the University of Leeds, who writes 
a lively introduction, and probably detailed enough for the gen- 
eral reader, for whom the English version appears to be primarily 
intended. Justly Professor Gordon praises the translator for 
breaking away from the Morris-tradition, admirable as it was 
in some ways, and for placing the emphasis on reproducing “‘the 
directness and vigor of the original.” In this respect Miss Mills 
has generally speaking been successful, and that is the greatest 
merit of her translation. Her style, though slightly archaic, is 
fluent and idiomatic, excepting occasional over-literalness, such 
as “rove him asunder”’ (p. 42) for “reif hann f sundr.” 

Unfortunately, however, the translation is marred by numer- 
ous inaccuracies, where the translator has failed to catch the 
precise meaning of the Icelandic phrasing, sometimes to the ex- 
tent that her rendition borders on the ridiculous to one familiar 
with the original. Some of the more serious inaccuracies are listed 
below: 

P. 5: “though they did him no actual service in his pastures” 
for “enda gera peir honum enga kunnugleika um hagi sina’ = 
‘“‘and besides they tell him nothing about their affairs.” 

P. 6: “ran after the troop” for “hleypir eftir lidinu” = “gal- 
lops after the troops.”’ 

P. 6: “but both boys kept on riding”’ for “‘varu pa sveinarnir 
badir gangandi’’ = “‘both lads were then on foot.”’ 

P. 9: “to go off to the hall and set fire to it in such a way as to 
prevent all exit” for “‘at vit f6rum heim til hallarinnar, ok berum 
at eld nema at einni itgéngu’’= “‘that we go to the hall and sur- 
round it by fire except one exit.” 

P. 10: “home to hell” for ‘‘heim til heljar” = “home to Hel” 
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(the abode of Hel). Similarily translated in a number of places. 

P. 13: “that she considered her position perfectly satisfac- 
tory” for “en hun hyggi allgott til raééahagsins” = “‘but that she 
anticipate the marriage with pleasure.” 

P. 14: “he snored away the charmed sleep” for “hrytr pa i 
burtu svefnporninn”’ = “then the sleep-thorn falls from its place.”’ 

P. 17: ‘‘and we will both share it” for “ok vit vildum badir 
eiga’’= “‘and we both wished to possess.”’ 

P. 18: “no man” for “‘fyrir engan mun”’= “‘by no means” (on 
no condition). 

P. 22: “‘He asked for Yrsa to wife” for ‘‘hann spyrr til pessar- 
rar konu Yrsu’”’=“‘he hears (learns) about this woman Yrsa.”’ 

P. 25: “that he stayed beside her all the time”’ for “at hann 
letr hja sér lida alt annat’’= “‘that he pays no attention to any- 
thing else.” 

P. 27: “‘King Athils bade her concern herself neither with 
himself nor his berserks’”’ for ‘‘Adils konungr bad hana at heitaz 
ekki vid sik né berserki sina’’=‘‘King Athils bade her not to 
make threats against him nor his berserks.”’ 

P. 27: “he was skilled in many accomplishments” for ‘‘ok 
kunni hann mart fyrir sér’’ = ‘‘and he was well versed in magic.”’ 

P. 36: “and for the most part it turned out” for “ok bar pat 
mest til’ = “‘and the principal reason was.”’ 

P. 40: “‘but maybe the time is not far hence when something 
may come upon thy obstinacy and folly” for ‘“‘ok veri pat ekki 
fjarri, p6tt nokkut kemi i mét pra pinni ok heimsku”’= “‘and it 
were not amiss though thy obstinacy and folly were repaid in 
some fashion.” 

P, 43: “She took a bite to satisfy her and the issu was that 
she ate the bite’ for “Hun bitar fyrir hana, ok pat verdr af 
leiknum, at hun etr pann bita’’=“‘ She [the queen] cuts a bit of 
the flesh for her (i.e. Bera), and the outcome is that she eats that 
bite.” 

P. 43: “though at somewhat unusual peril” for “pé nokkut 
med undarligum hetti’’=“‘yet somewhat strange in appearance.” 

P. 46: “lay nigh unto death”’ for “at n¥daudr sé”’ = “had just 
died.” 

P. 48: “he beat her to hell” for “‘bardi hana til heljar’’= “beat 
her to death.” 

P. 50: “‘and I believe the drink has come to give thee help” 
for ‘“‘ok venti ek, at pér hafi komit at haldi drukkrinn”’ = “‘and I 
believe the drink has availed thee.” 

P. 53: “Much good may thy shield-wall do thee”’ for “‘vesall 
ertu pinnar skjaldborgar’’=“‘you are in a wretched state with 
respect to your shield-wall.” 

P. 59: “so that he lay with a fractured bone’”’ for “svo at 
honum 14 vit beinbrot’’= “‘so that his bones were nearly broken.”’ 

P. 62: “they endured the cold the whole might through” for 
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“alla k6l pA um néttina”=“they all froze (were frost-bitten) 
during the night.” 

P. 66: “and king Hrolf knew not where he was’ for ‘‘ok 
kenniz ekki Hrélfr konungr’’=‘“‘and king Hrolf is not recog- 
nized.” 

P. 69: “and so each of them as the upkeep of the fire de- 
manded” for ‘‘ok sv4 hverjum peira, sem eldana estu”’ = “and 
then each one of those who kept up the fires.” 

P. 71: “and it made a horrible noise in that troll form” for 
“‘ok letr aumliga f{ pvi illa trolli’”’ = “‘and that ugly troll makes a 
miserable noise.” 

P. 73: “‘that it should go with king Athils in the same way” 
for “at alt feri 4 einn veg fyrir Adils konungi” = “‘that all turned 
out in one way for King Athils”’ (i. e. that King Athils behaved 
ever in the same fashion). 

P. 81: “for something else now lies before your eyes” for 
“bvi at annat liggur nui bry¥nna fyrir’ =“‘for something more 
urgent now awaits us.” 

P. 86: “and he reached me a thrust which gave me a sight of 
the road to hell’’ for “‘sendi hann mér lag, hvar eg kenda heljar- 
fér’’ = ““he gave mea thrust which made me feel death approach- 
ing. 

P. 87: “they who were then in the flower of youth” for “‘pa 
er peir varu { bloma esku sinnar”’ = “when they were in the prime 
of their youth.” 

Somewhat fuller explanatory notes would probably not have 
been superfluous, since there are merely four of these. The book 
is excellently got up both as to paper and printing. 

RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 





ROMANCE IN ICELAND. By Margaret Schlauch. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press; New York: American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation, 1934, Pp. 201. 


This interesting and well-written book, equally diverting 
and informative, is a pioneer work in a fertile field, the first 
detailed and comparative study of the Icelandic lygisdgur. 
Fortunately, several capable American scholars are now devot- 
ing their attention to these unduly neglected sagas; therefore, 
it is not surprising that the author of the volume under review 
is an American specialist in the realm of comparative and medie- 
val literature. Further, Miss Schlauch has already, with her 
previous Old French and Icelandic studies, not least with her 
able translation and discussion of The Saga of the Volsungs and 
the Saga of Ragnar Lodbrok (1930), showed that she is especially 
well qualified to survey and intrepret the /ygiségur in the light 
of their relationship to foreign and native Icelandic literaure. 
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The extent and difficulty of her task will be readily appreci- 
ated when one bears in mind that fully two-thirds of the /ygisé- 
gur which she considers (some seventy in number) are available 
only in manuscript in Reykjavik or Copenhagen, and that the 
ones in printed form are very rare. This statement also indicates 
how much new material is to be found in her compact study. 

“Towards the end of the Middle Ages,’’ comments Miss 
Schlauch, “Icelandic literature had ceased to be predominantly 
autochthonous; it was more cosmopolitan than any other in 
Europe. It was lamentably inferior to the older type of narrative, 
to be sure, but it was greatly varied; it had plundered the whole 
world for themes.” In her opinion the two principal causes for 
this change in literary taste were: “the wanderings of individual 
vikings, and the introduction of Christianity, which in turn was 
followed by an exchange of foreign and native scholars between 
Iceland and the Continent.’’ A sound observation it appears, 
although other factors also played a part, which our author 
readily admits. 

Far removed as the popular /ygiségur were from the classical 
Icelandic sagas, in a degree they, nevertheless, continued the 
old heroic tradition. Miss Schlauch amply illustrates this in her 
chapter on “The Old Gods and Heroes,” which also warrants 
her statement that “‘there was no sudden and complete break 
with the past even when Icelandic literature ‘went romantic’.” 
The continuity of Icelandic literature down through the ages, 
despite changing literary fashions, is indeed one of its most 
remarkable and revealing characteristics. 

Turning to foreign influences in the /ygiségur, Miss Schlauch 
shows that their writers drew considerably on Latin sources, 
frequently mingling elements from these with native Germanic 
material in a highly incongruous manner. She concludes, how- 
ever, that “the Latin heritage in Icelandic literature” is more 
a matter of setting than plots, and is primarily second-hand, 
traceable to ““‘learned’ Icelandic works of Latin inspiration.” 
She excepts, of course, distinctly Roman stories such as the 
Tréjumanna saga and the Rémverja saga. 

Strange as it may seem on the surface, Miss Schlauch main- 
tains that the heritage from Greece in Icelandic letters, of which 
she finds numerous traces in mediaeval Icelandic sagas, was 
acquired more directiy than the Latin material; in support of 
which contention she cites many authentic cases of Icelanders, 
who sojourned for a longer or shorter period in Byzantium, 
where they “had an opportunity to learn something about 
Greek romance if they chose.”” Knowing their interest in story- 
telling, it would be strange had they not brought back to their 
native land some of the unusual and interesting tales heard 
during their journeys abroad. At any rate Miss Schlauch finds 
in various Icelandic stories episodes and details “which point to 
a direct relation with Byzantium.”’ Some of this Greek material 
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may, however, have reached Iceland through Latin transla- 
tions, a possibility which she does not deny altogether. 

Of even greater interest to the student of Icelandic and com- 
parative literature than the classical heritage is the debt of later 
Icelandic sagas (the fornaldarségur and particularly the lygi- 
ségur) to the Orient. Miss Schlauch lists several translations of 
stories from the East, and though freely admitting that the 
Oriental element in the sagas is often difficult to detect, she 
appears justified in asserting that “it is evident that much 
Oriental material did reach Iceland in the latter Middle Ages,” 
through various channels and devious routes. In an interesting 
article, ‘‘Arabisk menningardahrif”’ (Arabic Cultural Influences) 
Fr. le Sage de Fontenay has called attention to several Arabic 
words occurring in the later Icelandic sagas, notably the ro- 
mances (Skirnir, Vol. cvm, 1933). 

The numerous conventional literary themes in the /ygiségur 
international in character and therefore not the property of 
any one nation, are penetratingly traced in the chapter on “‘Re- 
current literary themes.” Deserving of special attention are the 
two analogues of Béowulf, in the Andra saga Jarls and the 
Jétmundar saga Litifa (pp. 109-111), here recorded for the 
first time. 

Particularly significant, because it throws a great deal of 
light on earlier beliefs in the North and in a degree on the state 
of ancient Scandinavian civilization generally, is Miss Schlauch’s 
thorough discussion of the highly varied magic and super- 
natural elements common in the romantic sagas and the /ygi- 
sigur. Here again there is ‘‘a truly bizarre blending of native 
and foreign,” as seen for instance in the close resemblance be- 
tween Norse dlég and Irish geis. What is probably a mere slip 
of the pen—albeit an unfortunate one—occurs on page 121 in 
the course of the discussion of the belief that: ‘Motion with or 
against the sun is supposed to have an effect on its power, and 
therefore on the weather.” The Norwegian word “snur” in the 
quotation from A. W. Brégger should of course be translated 
as “‘turns”’ instead of “‘ties,’’ making the quoted statement read: 
“To this day the fisherman of western Norway always turns his 
boat with the sun, never against it.”’ 

As might be expected, Miss Schlauch finds much evidence 
in various /ygiségur revealing influence of French romance. 
Nevertheless, imitative as many of these stories are of the 
French style, they still retain some of the characteristics of the 
earlier Icelandic sagas. The mingling of the foreign and native 
literary traditions and elements is as a matter of fact one of the 
most interesting aspects of the /ygiségur as a whole. In a com- 
parative study much stress has naturally been laid on the 
foreign influences, although the native elements have not been 
neglected. 

Because of the vastness of the field, Miss Schlauch has been 
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compelled to leave out consideration of many problems worthy 
of special attention. She mentions the omission of the rimur, 
justly commenting that they have not as yet received due 
attention. It is pleasant to record that a detailed critical study 
on the subject has just appeared: Bjérn K. pdérdélfsson, Rimur 
fyrir 1600. Comparison of modern Icelandic mdrchen with 
episodes in the /ygiségur, and a thorough study of the style of 
the latter, are among other problems for investigation which 
Miss Schlauch suggests. Nor does she forget to emphasize the 
great need of a series of editions of these sagas. Her concluding 
statement forcefully indicates how far-flung an unexplored 
field here awaits the interested specialist: ‘“‘Classical tradition, 
Oriental fantasy, native mythology, folklore, magic, super- 
stition, and French romance—there is a whole storehouse of 
these in the /ygiségur, waiting to be explored.”’ 

The appendix (pp. 179-187), consisting of a concise descrip- 
tion of translations and adaptations of foreign models before 
1550, contains much salient information. There isa good index. 
Misprints are not numerous. 

This study is therefore an important contribution to the 
history of Icelandic literature, and a veritable goldmine of new 
and suggestive material for the student of comparative litera- 
ture and the folklorist. 

RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 


SaGA Errixs Macnutssonar. Eftir Dr. Stefan Einarsson. 
Adalumbodssala: Isafoldarprentsmidja, Reykjavik, 1933. 
Pp. xii+344. $2.00. 

Eirikur Magnusson, long associated with Cambridge Uni- 
versity as an assistant librarian, is primarily known to the 
English-speaking world for his collaboration with William Mor- 
ris in translating and editing a large number of the Icelandic 
sagas. His countrymen remember him, of course, gratefully, for 
his share in this fruitful and significant collaboration, but even 
more for his tireless labors in behalf of his country. Life long he 
was a faithful and fearless spokesman of his people and vitally 
concerned about their progress. Dr. Stefan Einarsson has there- 
fore accomplished a useful and timely task in writing a biog- 
raphy of this distinguished kinsman of his; and it was highly 
appropriate that it should be published in the year of his 
centenary. 

Magnisson’s life was unusually eventful; hence his story 
makes very interesting reading. In a short time he won for him- 
self an honored position in a foreign land as well as the respect 
and the friendship of many men of prominence, undeniably an 
eloquent testimony to his character and ability. His forceful 
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and many-sided personality is, moreover, equally interesting 
as his rich career. 

For nearly a forty-year period Magnisson was assistant 
librarian at Cambridge University, where he filled his place 
with great distinction. Among other things he inaugurated sig- 
nificant and practical changes in the arrangement and the 
cataloguing of the library. For that service, along with his 
literary work, the university conferred upon him an honorary 
Master of Arts degree. He was also for a number of years 
lecturer in Icelandic language and literature in the university, 
and it is the unanimous verdict of his pupils that he was an 
excellent teacher; but several of these later became noted 
scholars, such as Sir Israel Gollancz and Dame Bertha S. 
Phillpotts, whose excellent work Edda and Saga was recently 
reviewed in this journal, to name but two. 

Withal, the achievements for which Magnusson will doubt- 
less be longest remembered are his literary activity and his par- 
ticipation in Icelandic affairs. He wrote a vast number of 
articles on philological and historical subjects; naturally, many 
of these have been superseded by later research, but not a few 
of his observations and explanations have stood the test of time. 
Einarsson is, however, entirely right in maintaining that Mag- 
nusson’s translations constitute the main part in his literary 
production, and of these by far the most important (without 
belittling the others) are his translations from Old Icelandic 
literature in collaboration with Morris. 

Nor should the significant fact be overlooked in this con- 
nection that largely through the influence of Magniusson’s 
enthusiasm and positive personality, as Einarsson rightly em- 
phasizes, Morris acquired his deep and abiding interest in Ice- 
land and Icelandic literature, and found in the latter themes 
for some of his outstanding works. Indirectly, through his great 
influence on Morris, Magnusson may therefore be said to have 
made a lasting contribution to English literature. 

A brief comment is now in place on Magnisson’s continued 
interest in Icelandic affairs; how greatly he was concerned with 
these is clear from the fact that well-nigh one-third of his bi- 
ography deals with this side of his activities. From early years 
virtually to the end of his days he labored untiringly with his 
facile and sharp pen, and otherwise, for the welfare and the 
future of his country; he was equally enthusiastic about all 
things, great and small, which in his judgment made for its 
progress. He advocated the establishment of a university in 
Iceland. Ever an admirer and ardent supporter of Iceland’s 
great statesman and political leader, Jén Sigurdsson, Magnusson 
also took an active part in the struggle for Icelandic independ- 
ence; and he was even more interested in commerce, finance, 
and banking in Iceland, on which subjects, notably the last- 
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named, he wrote innumerable articles. Education in Iceland 
also received his attention; and he expressed his profound love 
for his country in still other ways. 

Obviously, Magnisson’s crowded career touched at many 
points the history of his country during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Therefore it was both an ambitious and a 
difficult task to write his story adequately, not least since this 
aggressive and whole-hearted patriot had equally vigorous 
opponents among his leading countrymen. In the opinion of 
this reviewer Einarsson has portrayed his subject faithfully and 
without bias; he has not attempted to make a saint of his hero 
as is sometimes the case in books of this kind. 

The biography is a well documented, scholarly piece of work, 
written in a fluent, idiomatic style, although here and t here one 
comes upon repetitions and phrases that might be improved 
upon; but these are not numerous enough to mar the work 
seriously. Much variety and color is added to the account by 
the many and extended quotations from Magniusson’s letters 
which are both lively and humorous, often even recalling 
Benedikt Gréndal, the prince of Icelandic humorists. 

The appendix, which adds materially to the value and the 
interest of the book, traces Magnutsson’s family history and 
tells of his strong-minded and active wife, Sigridur, in many 
respects a remarkable woman. 

Finally there is a bibliography of Magnitsson’s writings and 
an index. The latter, as well as the proofreading, might have 
been better; but the author has already taken steps to remedy 
this defect. 

All in all the book is a worthy memorial to Magnusson as 
well as a noteworthy contribution to the history of Icelandic 
politics and culture during the last century, and it does honor 
to the author and those who assisted him in making possible its 
preparation and publication. Students of Icelandic literature 
and of English literature (because of Magnusson’s and Morris’s 
close association) will also find this volume both interesting and 
valuable. Fittingly, it is attractive in make-up and printing, 
embellished by several excellent pictures 

RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER DEN ENTWICKLUNGSGANG UND DIE 
FUNKTION DES DIALOGS IN DER ISLANDISCHEN SAGA. Von 
Werner Ludwig. (Rheinische Beitrige und Hilfsbiicher zur 
germanischen Philologie und Volkskunde, Band xx!) 
Halle, 1934. 

Heusler called the dialogue das tragende Gebalk der Saga. 

Though there may be a slight exaggeration in this picturesque 

phrase it remains true that the dramatic dialogue is the most 
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tangible distinctive feature of that remarkable prose art. Also, 
it has become increasingly clear, through comparative studies, 
that it is in this very feature, rather than in the pure narrative, 
that we may see the origin of the whole art practice, viz., in the 
fairly stereotyped manner of the Scandinavian, and more specifi- 
cally West Norse, narrator. I may say that it is the instinctive 
observation of the reader of Norske Folkeeventyr that their style 
is essentially that of the saga. 

Ludwig studies the function and origin of dialogue—more 
properly, often, direct speech—at the hand of a number of sagas 
where parallel treatments afford comparison between develop- 
mentally older and later forms. Significantly, dialogue is missing 
in Landnéma, in Ari’s [slendingasaga—works, that is, which are 
distinctly felt to fall without the type “‘saga.”’ (I might add that 
the type of speeches found in the Sverrissaga also differs deci- 
sively, being, as I tried to show (Germanic Review, 1928, 262 f.) 
patterned on Latin histories.) In the translations of the Lais of 
Marie de France, of the Jugurtha of Sallust, dialogue is seen to 
be consciously introduced to enliven the account, in place of the 
monologue or indirect speech of the original. In the case of the 
Sturlungasaga which we know was written down in the main 
shortly after the events described and is, in most parts, distinctly 
inferior to the family sagas in ability to marshal its material, the 
paucity of dialogue is in itself sure proof of the shortness of the 
tradition, the narrators not having had the chance to introduce 
this life-giving and organizing element. At the same time the 
amount and the functions of direct speech in the various sagas 
are too diverse to allow of stringent general conclusions as to the 
duration of oral tradition. 

To the reviewer, the last-mentioned fact alone argues quite 
definitely the activity of at least one “‘author,”’ in each instance, 
who gave tradition its final form; and in so far resolves into un- 
importance the old controversy between protagonists of the 
view which would attribute the present form of the saga in the 
main to one, writing, final author and those who would allow the 
scribe only a comparatively minor part in the shaping of the 
material handed down by word of mouth. 

The discussions in this monograph are sane and conservative 
but discursive and poorly organized. Neither do they further us 
much beyond the insight Liesté] has afforded us in his very ex- 
cellent book on the Origin of the Family Sagas (1930), chap. 11 
in particular. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 

University of Texas 
“JOHAN UZ DEM VIRGIERE,” EINE SPATMHD. RITTERDICHTUNG 

NACH FLAMISCHER QUELLE, NEBST DEM FAKSIMILEABDRUCK 

DES FLAMISCHEN VOLKSBUCHES “JONCKER JAN WT DEN 
VERGIERE.” Von Robert Priebsch. Heidelberg: Winter, 1931. 
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Both the verse romance in Middle High German, Johan tiz 
dem Virgiere, and the Dutch prose Volksbuch, Joncker Jan wt 
den Vergiere, point to the existence of a lost Flemish romance on 
the same subject, probably written in the fourteenth century. 
The author of the former version states explicitly that he has 
translated ‘“‘Uz flemschen in unser dutsche sleht”’ (l. 27); and 
the latter, albeit in prose, reveals traces of imperfectly obliter- 
ated rhyme, and many passages in strong iambic rhythm. The 
two texts are, therefore, extremely important for the history of 
medieval romance in the Netherlands, and Professor Priebsch 
has performed a valuable service in printing them together. The 
poem is edited from the unique manuscript in Berlin, and the 
prose version is given in a facsimile reproduction of the Amster- 
dam print (ca. 1590). With these two versions before us, we are 
in a position to surmise the nature of the lost one fairly closely. 

The hero of this group of tales is exposed by his father be- 
cause he was born as the result of a secret love affair; he is 
reared by the Emperor Sigismund, who discovers him, and 
loved by the Emperor’s daughter, whom he at first regards as 
his sister. When he learns that he is a foundling, he is eager to 
discover his parents, but he delays his quest for several years 
in order to distinguish himself in combats with the Saracens, 
for the benefit of his foster-father. The discovery of his father 
is preceded by a combat with him, in the manner of Sohrab and 
Rustem. The hero then brings about the marriage of his father 
to his mother, and returns to marry his foster-sister. This plot 
resembles the French romance Richars li biaus most closely, 
as Priebsch demonstrates in his introduction. Among other 
analogues are the Middle English Sir Degare, the Old French 
Pape Gregoire, Old French Lai de Milun, and Middle Dutch 
Ridder metter Mouwe. Some years ago, Priebsch pointed out the 
close resemblance of certain parts of Jan wt den Virgiere to the 
Middle Dutch play Esmoreit (see Neophilologus, vu, 1921, 57- 
62), and argued that Esmoreit drew on the lost Jan for its chief 
motives. The closest parallel occurs in the scenes where Es- 
moreit and Jan discover that they are foundlings, not related 
to the foster-sisters whom they fraternally love. In the poem, 
Jan exclaims (ll. 393 ff.): “Bin ich dan ein fundeling?/Sagent 
mir werliche ding!/ Ich wande doch ir wert min vader,/ Und 
dise min mage allegader’’; in the prose, his words are: ‘“‘dit is 
ymmers een ontfermlijck dinc/ ic waende de Keyser ware mijn 
Vader/ maer ick hebbe hier uyt al anders vernomen.”’ Under 
similar circumstances, Esmoreit exclaims to his foster-sister: 
“O uut vercoren edel wijf,/ Ende benic dan een vondelinc?/ Ic 
waende mijn here de coninc,/ Edel wijf, hadde ghesijn mijn 
vader/ Ende ghi mijn suster, dat wendic al gader” (Esmoreit, ed. 
Kaakebeen en Verdeyen (1931), p. 52). Nevertheless, it must 
be remembered that the situation is by no means unusual. There 
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are several analogues in the language and period of the lost 
Flemish Jan which ought to be cited in addition to those given 
by Priebsch. In Seghelijn van Jherusalem (ed. J. Verdam (Leiden, 
1878), ll. 725 ff.) the hero says to his foster-father: ‘““Nu ben ic 
der saken vroet/ Alsoet utegaf minen moet,/ Dat ghi mijn vader 
niet en sijt./ Nu bid ic u op dese tijt,/ Dat ghi miseght in corten 
stonden,/ In wat manieren ic was vonden.” In the prose book 
Die schoone Historie van Malegijs (ed. from an Antwerp print by 
E. T. Kuiper, Leiden, 1903), it is said of the foster-father of the 
hero, Vivien: “ende die coninc riep zijn dochter Benfluer ende 
beval haer dat si tkint op voeden soude ende leeren hem in haer 
gelove .. . ende nyemant so stout en ware die anders seyde dan 
dat conine I]vorijn zijn vader waer, ende dat si zijn suster waer.”’ 
Moreover, in the Low German Valentines Bék (ed. W. Seelmann 
(Leipzig, 1884), ll. 1238 ff.) the foundling hero declares: “ik wil 
nicht lenger beiden,/ ik wil ut desseme hove scheiden,/ ik wil 
soken moder unde vader/ unde min slechte allegader,’’—a 
sentiment closely echoed by Joncker Jan (Volksbuch, p. 4°), 
Seghelijn (ll. 798 ff.) and Esmoreit (ll. 567 ff.). These passages 
are all highly conventional. So too is the character of the villain 
who envies the hero and tries to ruin him: Goweron in Jan, 
Robbrecht in Esmoreit, Robbolijn in Seghelijn, and the traitor- 
ous enemies of Vivien in Malegijs. These additional analogues, 
though slightly removed from Jan, are still pertinent to a com- 
parative study of the romance. An exhaustive account of such 
foundling stories is contained in Arthur Dickson’s Valentine and 
Orson, New York, 1929. 

In most romances, a foundling is eager todiscover his parents, 
but Jan fights many combats with Saracens in the siege of Rome 
before he departs for that purpose. The delay in the story is due 
to the introduction of material from the French chansons de geste. 
It might be possible by detailed study to determine which Caro- 
lingian epics the Flemish poet was imitating. In the verse Johan, 
for instance, our hero’s combat with a gigantic Saracen outside 
the walls of Rome is diversified by a theological discussion which 
recalls Roland and Fernagu; and like many heathen champions 
in the French, this Saracen generously offers lands and power to 
Johan if he will but surrender and become a Mohammedan. But 
these situations too are fairly conventional. (See Dickson, of. 
cit., 176 ff.) 

With these two medieval Germanic texts now accessible, it 
will be possible to widen the study of analogues, and perhaps to 
throw some additional light on the sources used by the author 
of the Flemish poem. There is so little medieval Flemish romance 
now surviving that every instance of its is precious, even when it 
is preserved only in such modified forms as Johan and Joncker 
Jan. Professor Priebsch’s study of the phonology and morphol- 
ogy of the former text, based very largely on forms controlled 
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by rhyme, is moreover a valuable supplement to our knowledge 
of late medieval Germanic dialects. 
MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New York University 


FESTGABE PHILIPP STRAUCH zum 80. Geburtstage am 23: Sep- 
tember 1932 dargebracht von Fachkollegen und Schiilern. 
Herausgegeben von Georg Baesecke und Ferdinand Joseph 
Schneider. (=Hermaea. Ausgewaihlte Arbeiten aus dem 
Deutschen Seminar zu Halle, xxx1). Halle (Saale): Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1932. 157 Seiten. geh. RM. 8.-. 


Dem nun leider schon dahingegangenen Erforscher der Mys- 
tik und Altern deutschen Geistesgeschichte Philipp Strauch 
widmete eine kleine Gruppe aus der Schar seiner Kollegen, 
Schiiler und Verehrer eine Sammlung gediegener Aufsitze, die 
hiermit zur Anzeige kommen. 

3eitrige aus der neuesten Zeit lieferten die Literarhistoriker 
Ferdinand Josef Schneider und Rudolf Unger, jener mit einer 
Untersuchung ‘‘Zu Karl Ludwig von Knebels Ubersetzung der 
Elegien des Properz”’ (S. 123-136), dieser mit einem Aufsatz 
“Zur Geschichte der Gesellschaft der Freunde Kants in Konigs- 
berg i. Pr.” (S. 137-144). Von Schneider erfahren wir, welch 
grossen Anteil Goethe am Zustandekommen der Knebel- 
schen Ubersetzung der Elegien des Properz hatte, die zuerst in 
den Horen und dann im November 1798 anonym in Buchform 
erschienen, dass von Knebel auch weiterhin an seinen Uberset- 
zungen feilte und diese Verbesserungen in einer Neuauflage, die 
aber nicht zustande kam, zu verwerten gedachte. Schon zwischen 
der ersten Fassung in den Horen und der des Buches von 1798, 
zeigen sich aber Verschiedenheiten, die Schneider aufdeckt. Alle 
Anderungen gehen auf das Bestreben zuriick, méglichst getreue 
Wiedergabe des Originals zu erreichen. Knebels Handexemplar 
seiner Elegien, das an vielen Stellen handschriftliche Eintra- 
gungen enthilt, ist jetzt in Schneiders Besitz, und der Leser 
wird vom jetzigen Besitzer mit diesen Varianten bekannt ge- 
macht. Dabei kommt heraus, dass die handschriftlichen Ver- 
besserungen den Text von 1798 bei weitem nicht so stark abin- 
dern, wie es dieser mit dem Horentext getan hatte.—Ungers 
Beitrag zeigt, dass die Kénigsberger ‘‘Gesellschaft der Freunde 
Kants”’ aus Kants eigener Tafelrunde entstanden ist. Dieselben 
Leute, die Kant am 22, April 1803 zu seiner eigenen Geburtstags- 
feier um sich hatte, wurden genau zwei Jahre spiter, nach sei- 
nem Tode, zu einem Erinnerungsfeste zusammgerufen und griin- 
deten so die Gesellschaft, deren Mitgliederzah! dann allmahlich 
bis gegen 100 gestiegen ist und sich—nach Art eines Rotary 
Club—aus den verschiedensten Berufskreisen zusammensetzt. 

Ebenfalls in die neueste Zeit gehért Albert Leitzmanns 
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Aufsatz “Zu Lachmanns Briefen an Haupt” (S. 145-157). Als 
Johannes Vahlen im Jahre 1892 Lachmanns Briefe an Haupt 
herausgab, hielt er es fiir angebracht, verletzende Stellen aus- 
zuscheiden, oder, wo das nicht ging, ein Wort durch ein anderes 
zu ersetzen. Leitzmann stellt alle diese Falle zusammen und gibt 
deren urspriinglichen Worlaut. Besonders wichtig ist dabei der 
Umstand, dass von Nummer 45 an Lachmann sich der Minuskel 
bedient, worauf Vahlens Abdruck keine Riicksicht nimmt. 

Mit einer Gelehrtenfigur aus der ersten Hilfte des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts, einem Anhinger (und daher offenbar Schiiler) des Eras- 
mus, befasst sich K. Schulte-Kemminghausen in seinem Auf- 
satze “Eberhard Tappe. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des west- 
deutschen Humanismus”’ (S. 110-122). Gebiirtig aus Liinen an 
der Lippe, also aus niederdeutschem Sprachgebiet stammend, 
und spater in Niederdeutschland wirkend, hat dieser Humanist, 
dem nach seinem eigenen Zeugnis Niederdeutsch vertrauter war 
als Hochdeutsch, doch fiir seine Veréffentlichungen, wenn er 
nicht lateinisch schrieb, die hochdeutsche Sprache benutzt. 
Schulte-Kemminghausen nennt daher auch die Schulen der 
Humanisten in niederdeutschem Sprachgebiet “vorgeschobene 
Posten im Kampfe zwischen Niederdeutsch und Hochdeutsch, 
und zwar auf seiten des letzteren.” 

Dem Gebiete der Mystik gehéren zwei Beitrige an. Max 
Pahncke legt ‘‘Materialien zu Meister Eckeharts Predigt iiber 
die Armut des Geistes” vor (S. 67-87), bestehend aus orientie- 
renden Angaben iiber die Uberlieferung und Textabdrucken. Der 
erste Teil handelt vom Text der eigentlichen Predigt, die sowohl 
in hochdeutscher als auch in niederdeutscher Fassung iiberlie- 
fert ist mit auch inhaltlich z.T. recht weit gehenden Abwei- 
chungen. Die Eckehartforscher erachten es nun als ihre Aufgabe, 
den Urtext dieser Predigt herauszuarbeiten, und da gibt die 
traditionelle Forschung oberdeutscher Uberlieferung den Vorzug. 
Dem gegeniiber erhebt Pahncke die Forderung, dass fiir die 
Auswahl des Grundtextes iiberhaupt nicht die Sprachform, son- 
dern der Inhalt ausschlaggebend sein miisse. Er sieht im vor- 
liegenden Falle eine noch ungedruckte Handschrift niederlin- 
dischen Charakters (Berliner Hs. ms. germ. 4° 1084) als die 
kongenialste an und druckt sie ab (S. 70-80) mit Lesarten der 
ungedruckten Handschriften Berlin 329, Wiirzburg 151 und 
Braunau 467 sowie aus dem Taulerdruck (Basel 1521), wahrend 
die bereits gedruckten Texte unberiicksichtigt bleiben, da ihre 
wesentlichen Varianten schon 1929 von Quint zusammengestellt 
worden sind. Pahncke glaubt dann (S. 80 f.), dass man auf der 
Grundlage des von ihm, Quint und v.d. Leyen vorgelegten 
Materials iiber diese Predigt nunmehr an die weitere Aufgabe 
herangehen kénne, die Psychologie der in Frage kommenden 
Handschriften festzustellen, ihre theologischen und stilistischen 
Tendenzen zu erkennen und auszuscheiden, die verdorbenen 
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oder unklaren Stellen der Predigt einzeln aufzuhellen und damit 
dem Ziel der Wiederherstellung des Urtextes der Predigt naiher 
zu kommen. Erst an einem solchen Urtext kénne man dann 
stilistische Untersuchungen iiber die Sprache, den Stil des 
Predigers anstellen. Der Gedanke, dass Eckehart selber diese 
Predigt in verschiedenen Fassungen aufgeschrieben und gehal- 
ten haben kénnte, scheint noch nicht erwogen worden zu sein. 
Wenn das wahrscheinlich sein sollte, so wire ein Suchen nach 
einem einzigen Urtext zwecklos. Ubrigens erhilt der Forscher, 
dem an der Entwicklung der Sprache gelegen ist, wenn er auf 
festem Boden bleiben will, bestimmt mehr Hilfe von einer 
tatsichlich vorhandenen und zeitlich bestimmbaren Abschrift 
als von einem hypothetischen Urtext. Zu was fiir Ergebnissen 
das entgegengesetzte Verfahren fiihren kann, hat O. Behaghel 
anschaulich dargetan in P. B. Beitr. 42,288. Ich erwarte daher 
fiir den sprachlich Interessierten keinen Nutzen aus einer Text- 
gestaltung, die weiter ginge, als es Pahncke hier getan hat, kann 
mich daher auch nicht mit dem Vorgehen befreunden, das der- 
selbe Verfasser im zweiten Teil seines Aufsatzes gewahlt hat, 
obwohl ich das literarhistorische Bediirfnis danach durchaus 
verstehe. Dieser zweite Teil befasst sich mit einem Dialog iiber 
die Armut des Geistes, einem ‘“‘Dialog zwischen einer Frau und 
einem Mann, in dem die Frau den Mann zu wiederholter Be- 
wunderung ihrer die seine weit iiberfliigelnden religidsen Erkennt- 
nis hinreisst—ein Echo der Eckehartpredigt ...im Herzen 
einer religidsen und geistig bedeutsamen Frau, die ein derartiges 
kleines Kunstwerk aufzubauen verstand”’ (S. 87), und Pahncke 
versucht (S. 84-86), dessen urspriingliche Form zu rekonstru- 
ieren. 

Die zweite Arbeit aus dem Gebiete der Mystik stammt von 
Karl Bihlmeyer: ‘Die schwiabische Mystikerin Elsbeth Achler 
von Reute (+1420) und die Uberlieferung ihrer Vita” (S. 88- 
109). Bihlmeyer kennt neun deutsche Handschriften der Vita, 
die drei verschiedene, héchstwahrscheinlich auf den Beichtvater 
Kiigelin zuriickgehende Fassungen darstellen. Fiir die Alteste 
Hs. halt Bihlmeyer B, aus dem 15. Jahrhundert in alemannisch- 
elsissischem Dialekt, wahrscheinlich aus einem Strassburger 
Kloster stammend. Der Text dieser Hs. ist S. 96-109 abgedruckt 
mit textkritischen Bemerkungen und knappen Sacherklirungen. 
Dieser Text ist lexikalisch dusserst interessant und lohnt niaheres 
Studium. Ich kann hier nur auf einige Kleinigkeiten hinweisen, 
z.B.: fernuft “Vernunft” Z. 4 (aber vernunft Z. 403), kilche 
“Kirche” Z. 95 und 139, tékli “kleine Puppe” Z. 163 (vgl. dazu 
heutiges Téggelischual ‘“‘Kleinkinderschule” in der schweizeri- 
schen Bodenseegegend), antwerk ““Handwerk” Z. 109, séugen 
““(Sauglinge) stillen” Z. 69, touf m. ““Taufe” Z. 66 (vgl. dazu E. 
Martin und H. Lienhart, Wérterbuch der elsissischen Mundarten 
m, 654 und Fischer, Schwdbisches Wérterbuch u, 108), eliche 
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wirtin ““Ehefrau” Z. 57 (vgl. dazu Ehewirt in Schillers Wilhelm 
Tell). Wie im Mhd. kommt auch hier noch die Ausdrucksweise 
beide—und in der Bedeutung “sowohl- als auch” vor, z.B.: Z. 2, 
17, 65, 135, 144 u.a. Das Wort heilig kommt einmal in der Altern 
Form helge “Heiliger’”’ vor: Z. 40 in dem biich von dem leben der 
helgen “in dem Buche von dem Leben der Heiligen” (Heute hat 
diese Form in Siiddeutschland, im Elsass und in der Schweiz nur 
noch die Bedeutung “Heiligenbild’’; vgl. Martin und Lienhart, 
loc. cit., 1, 322; Fischer, loc. cit. ut, 1354). Aber in Z. 360 heisst 
es: die menge der engel und vil heiligen—Hier noch ein paar 
Bemerkungen zur Textbehandlung. In Z. 463 heisst es: und 
leitent si wider nider zartlich und hibschlich on alles we. Fir 
hubschlich lasst der Herausgeber in einer Fussnote die Wahl 
zwischen zwei Erklirungen: entweder héveschlich, nach feiner, 
héfischer Sitte, oder im Sinne des schwiabischen hofelich=sachte, 
behutsam. Genauere Beobachtung des Stils zeigt, dass fiir un- 
sere Stelle nur die zweite Bedeutung passen kann. Durch den 
ganzen Text hindurch herrscht eine ausgesprochene Tendenz, 
Einzelbegriffe, also auch attributive Bezeichnungen, durch je 
zwei synonyme Wéorter auszudriicken. So heisst es z.B. Z. 338 
mit dem heiligen wirdigen sacrament, 321 demiietikeit und andaht, 
275 betrahten und gedenken, 277 entbliset und beroubet, 294 den 
spiegel der gotheit und der gitlichen majestat, usw. Somit em- 
pfiehlt sich fiir hibschlich auch jene Bedeutung, die der von 
zartlich am nachsten kommt. Die Stelle bedeutet also: “Und sie 
legten sie wieder nieder recht behutsam, ohne ihr irgendwie weh 
zu tun.’”’—Der Herausgeber hat die Interpunktion selbst regeln 
miissen. Da scheint mir nun, dass in Z. 33 beschirmen und Denne 
zu Unrecht durch einen Punkt voneinander getrennt sind. Nicht 
alles, was darauf folgt (bis zum nichsten Punkt), hingt von 
Denne ab. Der mit Denne eingeleitete Satz hért mit verbirge 
(Z. 35) auf. Was dann folgt (und ouch der umb, daz . . . ) ist Tein 
zweiter Grund, warum er erwartet, dass ihm die bischéfliche 
Approbation gegeben werden soll. Es ist weit mehr von dem 
Z. 28-33 Gesagten abhingig (es hat ja nicht einmal ein Verb) 
als der mit Denne ich firhte eingeleitete Teil. Man kénnte vor 
dem Denne einen Doppelpunkt setzen und miisste dann die 
Konjunktion klein schreiben. Ausserdem sollte nach dem Worte 
verburge irgendwie angegeben werden, dass damit ein Gedanke 
vollstandig abgeschlossen ist. Auch Z. 39-54 wiirde ich anders 
auffassen. Das ganze ist eine einzige Periode. Dann ist aber 
zunachst in Z. 40 die Schreibung den namme der Hs. wiederher- 
zustellen, da das Verb betzittet transitiv ist und bedeutet “‘ausle- 
gen, erklaren, deuten’”’ wie im Mhd. Das Satzstiick daz betiittet 
den namme Elsbeth ist attributiver Nebensatz zu in dem biich von 
dem leben der helgen. Also: “Es spricht Jacob von Vorago vom 
Predigerorden in dem Buch vom Leben der Heiligen, das den 
Namen Elsbeth erkliart:’’ Nach Elsbeth ist am besten ein Doppel- 
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punkt zu setzen. Davon abhingig sind dann: “‘erstens” (Z. 41), 
“zweitens”’ (Z. 44), “drittens” (Z. 48). Wenne in Z. 42 ist kausale 
Konjunktion ‘weil’ (vgl. dazu gleichbedeutendes wenne Z. 45 
und wen Z. 49 und 149). Der davor stehende Punkt ist nicht am 
Platze, weil das Darauffolgende (bis zu bekennet het in Z. 44) als 
kausaler Nebensatz zum Vorausgehenden gehért. Dieser Ein- 
zelsatz beginnt also mit Elysabeth in Z. 41 und endigt mit het 
in Z. 44. 

Noch einmal spricht auch der verstorbene Altmeister Eduard 
Sievers zu uns in einem Aufsatz ‘Zur inneren und dusseren 
Chronologie der Werke Hartmanns von Aue”’ (S. 53-66). Doch 
ist es mir leider noch nicht gelungen, mich derart in seine Theor- 
ien hineinzuarbeiten, dass ich mitsprechen kénnte. Sievers ord- 
net die Lieder Hartmanns nach dem Prinzip des “‘ansteigenden 
Querindex,” wobei die 18 aufgefiihrten Lieder in zwei stimmlich 
getrennte Gruppen zerfallen. Hartmann habe zwei Stimmarten 
nebeneinander besessen und habe sich zuerst bis zu einem be- 
stimmten Zeitpunkt der einen bedient, von da an aber ebenso 
konsequent der andern. Dasselbe Bild trete auch bei Hart- 
manns nichtlyrischen Dichtungen hervor. Diese Doppelstim- 
migkeit Hartmanns sei schon zu seinen Lebzeiten, wenn auch 
nicht beobachtet, so doch empfunden und unbewusst nachge- 
bildet worden, und zwar zunichst von Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

Georg Baesecke sucht in einem kurzen Beitrag ‘‘Uber die 
verschollene Hilfte von Pa’’ (S. 48-52) andern den Weg zu 
weisen, der méglicherweise zur Auffindung der verschollenen 
zweiten Hialfte der Hs. Pa fiihren kénnte. 

“Zum Hildebrandslied” (S. 45-47) heisst der Beitrag John 
Meiers, in welchem eine Stileigenart der dlteren deutschen 
Poesie, die Verschrinkung von Satzen und Satzgliedern, auch 
im Hildebrandslied nachgewiesen wird, eine Beobachtung, die 
tatsichlich manche Schwierigkeiten des Verstindnisses lést. 

Kulturhistorisch aufschlussreich ist ein Aufsatz von Gustav 
Kisch iiber “‘Die vorsiebenbiirgische Kulturentwicklung der 
Siebenbiirger Sachsen im Lichte des Lehnwortes”’ (S. 30-44), der 
in der Hauptsache aus einem alphabetisch geordneten Verzeich- 
nis altrémischer und altromanischer Lehnwérter besteht, die 
noch in der alten Heimat, also vor der Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts, 
iibernommen worden sein miissen. Als alte Heimat wird die 
Gegend des Rheinlands nachgewiesen, die von Frings die Be- 
zeichnung “Germania Romana” erhalten hat. 

Unsere Strauch-Festgabe bringt als Eingangsaufsatz eine 
Untersuchung “Uber Bedeutung und Ausdruckswert der deut- 
schen Vergangenheitstempora” (S. 1-29) von Heinrich Hempel. 
Ein erster Abschnitt ist iiberschrieben ‘‘Tempus und Aspekt,”’ 
wobei aber “Aspekt”’ nicht als ‘‘Aktionsart” zu fassen ist, was 
man auf Grund der englischen und franzésischen Terminologie 
annehmen michte. “‘Aspekt” bedeutet hier das, was Eduard 
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Hermann in seiner Abhandlung iiber “Objektive und subjektive 
Aktionsart” (Idg. Forsch. 45, 207-228) “‘subjektive Aktionsart”’ 
nannte. Damals sperrte sich Hermann noch in einer Korrektur- 
note (S. 227) gegen die neue Terminologie, hat sie aber dann 
doch spiter selbst auch tiibernommen in “‘Aspekt und Aktions- 
art” (Nachr. v.d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen. Phil —Hist. Kl. 1933. 
mr. Allgem. Sprachwiss. S. 470-480). Hempels Arbeit ist also 
nicht eine syntaktische, sondern eine stilistische Untersuchung. 
Von Beobachtungen am Altnordischen beziiglich verschiedenen 
Gebrauchs des Priteritums und des Perfekts ausgehend, will 
Hempel die mittlere und neuere deutsche Literatur unter dem 
gleichen Gesichtspunkt durchpriifen und hofft seine “friitheren 
Ausfiihrungen erginzen und wesentlich schirfer fassen zu 
kénnen” (S. 2). Die Arbeit ist iiberaus anregend, kann aber 
keineswegs als letztes Wort betrachtet werden. Es fehlt an soli- 
den Einzeluntersuchungen, und daher kann Hempels Versuch, 
mit einem Schlag die Verhiltnisse im Mhd. und im Nhd. zu 
klaren, unméglich zwingende Ergebnisse zeitigen. Auch kommt 
dem Verfasser nie der Gedanke, dass mehr oder weniger starke 
mundartliche Verwachsenheit des Dichters von Einfluss auf die 
Wahl des Vergangenheitstempus sein kénnte. S. 6 wird be- 
hauptet, man werde auch in natiirlicher Rede selten iiber lingere 
Strecken hin ein einzelnes Tempus alleinherrschend finden. Das 
steht im Widerspruch zu der Tatsache, dass weite Mundartge- 
biete das einfache Priteritum aufgegeben haben, sodass in 
natiirlicher Rede nur das Perfekt zur Verfiigung steht. Daraus 
erklirt sich die Vorherrschaft des Perfekts in der Rede der 
ailteren Ballade und des historischen Volksliedes bis tief ins 
16. Jahrh. hinein (S. 23): einfach realistische Tendenz des 
Dichters, dem es widerstrebt, seinen Helden Buchdeutsch reden 
zu lassen. Ahnlich lasst etwa ein moderner Schriftsteller in der 
Rede die Mundart des Sprechers durchscheinen.—S. 10 Fuss- 
note 2 verkennt Hempel vollstindig die englische Ausdrucksweise 
I have known him for two years gegen deutsch ich kenne ihn sett 
zwei Jahren. Der besondere Gebrauch des griechischen Perfekts, 
auf den dort verwiesen wird, hat tatsichlich mit der englischen 
Konstruktion gar nichts gemeinsam. Mein eigener Aufsatz iiber 
“Inklusives Priteritum im Gotischen,” der im JEGPh xxxit 
(1934), S. 493-497 erschien, diirfte geeignet sein, hier Klarheit 
zu schaffen. 
ALFRED SENN 
University of Wisconsin 


Motir-INDEX OF FOoLK-LITERATURE. By Stith Thompson. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University, 1932-. 


The third and fourth volumes of this very useful index, 
published jointly by Indiana University (Jndiana University 
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Studies, 101 and 105-6) and the Finnish Academy of Sciences at 
Helsinki (FF Communications, 108 and 109), have now appeared. 
Volume 111 contains the sections, F. Marvels, G. Ogres, and H. 
Tests, and Iv contains J. The Wise and the Foolish, and K. 
Deceptions. Mr. Thompson’s aim in this work is “‘to arrange in a 
single logical classification the elements which make up tradi- 
tional narrative literature.”’ For this purpose he has drawn upon 
the folk-tale, the myth, the ballad, the fable, the medieval 
romance, the fabliau, the jest, the exemplum, and the local tradi- 
tion. To every motif drawn from these different sources a number 
has been assigned, and room has been left for the insertion of 
additional material which further investigation may bring to 
light. Numerous cross references are given, and the final volume 
is to contain a detailed alphabetical index, so that there should 
be little difficulty in locating any desired motif. 

The work is primarily a tool for specialists, and it is the 
author’s hope that it will furnish a convenient system whereby 
ultimately all collections of popular narrative literature may be 
catalogued. But even those who are not specialists may find it 
very useful. For a large number of the more widespread motifs 
the Index gives references to works which discuss the type or 
give lists of the variations of the motif. The student without an 
extensive knowledge of folk lore and folk literature will often 
find that it leads him directly to material that otherwise he 
might not discover even with extensive searching. 

Joun J. PARRY 

University of Illinois 


CHAUCER’sS USE OF PROVERBS. By Bartlett Jere Whiting. Har- 
vard Studies in Comparative Literature, m. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1934. 

Dr. Whiting’s book is divided into six chapters, followed by 
notes to each chapter and three appendices. His pian is to as- 
semble separately the proverbs found in each of Chaucer’s works 
and then to weave them together by a running commentary de- 
signed to show the importance of these elements for an under- 
standing of the poet’s art. A separate chapter on proverbial 
phrases classifies this material as proverbial comparisons and 
other proverbial phrases, listing alphabetically the quotations, 
with French originals where they exist, under the most important 
word in the phrase. Another chapter deals with a comparison of 
Gower’s use of proverbs with Chaucer’s, taking Gower’s Con- 
fessio Amantis as one basis of comparison. In the appendices 
are gathered proverbs in Deschamps, proverbs in the fabliaux, 
and proverbial phrases and sententious remarks from the 
Confessio Amantis. Dr. Whiting’s book, therefore, offers not only 
a constructive criticism of one aspect or element of Chaucer’s 
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art but lays the foundation in his collectanea for a comparative 
study just where comparisons are most pertinent. 

In method as well as in his richer harvest of material Dr. 
Whiting’s book is very different from Willi Haeckel’s Das S prich- 
wort bie Chaucer which appeared in the Erlanger Beitrige zur 
Englischen Philologie, as long ago as 1890, Haeckel’s classifica- 
tion, which of course has its own interest, is according to sub- 
ject; for example, Liebe, Armut, etc., though in an index at the 
end of his study, he reclassifies his citations under the titles of 
Chaucer’s works. A comparison of this index with Dr. Whiting’s 
statistical table on page 7 of his Introduction, will show how 
much fuller is the later work than its predecessor. Students of 
proverbial lore who desiderate a richer background of knowledge 
than could be included in the volume under review cannot do 
better than read the author’s learned and acute article on “The 
Origin of the Proverb” in Volume x11 of the Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature. One need not add the now 
obvious reference to Professor Taylor’s The Proverb. 


H.S.V.J 


ELIZABETHAN Booxk-Prrates. By Cyril Bathurst Judge. (Har- 
vard Studies in English, vi.) Harvard University Press, 
1934. Pp. xiv+ 198. 


As pointed out in the publisher’s note, ‘This volume deals 
in general with the attacks on the privileged men who printed 
under royal letters-patent during Elizabeth’s reign, and specifi- 
cally with the extensive piracy of psalm-books, A.B.C.’s, and 
grammars. The careers of John Wolfe, Roger Ward, and Robert 
Waldegrave are taken up in detail, and new light is thrown on 
the odd case of Simon Stafford, a draper, who by his incursion 
into the art of printing precipitated a serious conflict between 
rival guilds.” 

Dr. Judge has examined the pertinent records carefully for 
all cases involving infringement of rights to print. Wherever 
originals are accessible, he has gone directly to them. Meticu- 
lously he has transcribed sometimes the whole, at others only the 
pertinent sections of the document, recording even the lining of 
his original. Throughout, one finds evidence of that accurate 
care which should mark the work of the scholar. 

With like care, Dr. Judge has attempted to weigh and inter- 
pret the evidence. Here, however, he finds constant difficulty 
in attaining precision. The fundamental trouble is in the subject 
itself. He started out to discuss book pirates, and found himself 
involved in the whole question of monopolies under the Tudors. 
The principle of monopoly was being crystallized into many 
forms, the book business being but one of them, and quite a 
minor one at that. The Stationers’ Company wished, of course, 
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to establish and maintain a complete monopoly over the book 
business. Here it faced opposition from two chief sources. One 
of these was royal letters-patent for certain types of much- 
used books, as psalm-books, A.B.C.’s, and grammars. In the 
‘forties King Henry VIII had provided authorized forms of these, 
the natural corollary being that an authorized printer should 
preserve the authoritative purity. When later the Stationers’ 
Company was organized as a gild, it had the problem of attempt- 
ing to get all these patentees within its folds, if it would control 
the trade. Incidentally, it also wished to control the university 
printers, for similar reasons. Though it was a London gild, it 
wanted a national monopoly. Besides these privileged printers, 
who might not be members of the Stationers’ Company and thus 
not subject to its control, there was a second class who gave the 
company difficulty. According to the custom of London, the 
member of one gild could exercise the trade of another. This 
claim the Stationers’ Company found it necessary also to resist. 

The cases which Dr. Judge considers concern almost entirely 
the adjudication of these conflicting claims. Members of the 
Stationers’ Company infringed upon the patentees, and mem- 
bers of other companies infringed upon the Stationers’ Company. 
Under such circumstances, a working arrangement was pre- 
served by continuous compromise. The Englishman was follow- 
ing his characteristic method of muddling through to something 
which he could regard as essential justice. Such a situation plays 
havoc with all neat labels, especially if the label carries a moral 
judgment, as does the word pirates. One must first determine 
what is right and what is wrong before one can attach a moral 
label. Where the rule is settled, judgment is comparatively easy, 
and the transgressor automatically acquires his label. But where 
the rule is itself but being evolved, as here, the case is decidedly 
different. What should the poor stationer take as his standard of 
right? His company had been given the right to control the book 
business. He had by long labor qualified as a member of his 
company. Should he sit idly by and permit these outsiders to 
take away his living? He thought not, and acted accordingly. 
But the outsider too had his side of the question, and also acted 
accordingly. 

It would have been better, therefore, to avoid the strait- 
jacket of the pirate label and to have faced the real question 
directly, especially since we have no interest in passing a moral 
judgment. It would have been better to consider directly the 
principle of monopoly as it affected the book trade. Such a study 
would have involved certain other stages in the evolution of the 
idea of monopoly. For instance, as the ‘seventies opened, there 
was an attempt by certain members of the Stationers’ Company 
to procure patents on all grammar-school texts, suggested, no 
doubt, by the patent on the grammar. Since these texts were in 
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Latin, they could be imported more cheaply and had seldom 
before been printed in England. Under the guise of fostering 
English industry, these were now made into monopolies, with 
consequent dissatisfaction and conflicts within the company, 
culminating in the ‘eighties along with these other problems. 
Only after we have fully established the monopolistic background 
can we determine possible equities and proceed to judgment as 
to who were pirates, if indeed anyone is interested in that ques- 
tion. 

At present, the background is not sufficiently clear, and fre- 
quently there is insufficient record of the facts. The result is 
such a situation as the following. Dr. Judge has admitted con- 
cerning certain defendants, “‘nor, indeed, have we any proof of 
their guilt or innocence” (pp. 66-67). But he is not content, 
“‘Perhaps if we allow the subsequent careers of these men to act 
as character witnesses for them, we may arrive, in some cases, at 
a just estimate of their value to the community” (67), though 
one may be puzzled to know what “value to the community”’ 
has to do with the matter. Having marshaled all the adverse 
hints he can find concerning any of their actions, Dr. Judge 
opines, ‘‘we may proceed to an informal judgment of their guilt 
or innocence” (73), admittedly without the evidence, be it 
noticed, and that in spite of his disclaimer in the preface of hav- 
ing judged. Such a zeal for judgment is disastrous to critically 
sound conclusions. 

Dr. Judge has given us an excellent collection of facts, ac- 
curately presented, upon his subject as he conceives it. But his 
interpretation of the facts suffers from a serious aberration in 
critical judgment. He has failed sufficiently to discriminate fun- 
damental bases, and he has proceeded to judge when the known 
facts are insufficient to render a sound judgment possible. 

T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinois 


PLAGIARISM AND IMITATION DURING THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE, 
By Harold Ogden White, Harvard Studies in English, xm, 
(Harvard Press, 1935). Pp. x+209. 


For many years Renaissance scholars have been showing by 
means of parallel passages, plot analyses, and various other 
learned devices the relationships between literary men of this 
age and their sources. The ultimate result of these teasing in- 
vestigations has been the reémphasis of the old axiom, sub luna 
nihil novum. Although the critical attitude towards borrowing 
has been noticed in several studies consecrated to this period, 
Mr. White has the honor of being the first to comb, as he says, 
the entire literature of the age “for even the most incidental ref- 
erences to what modern critics call plagiarism.” 
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The result of Mr. White’s investigation is a solid volume bris- 
tling with frequent quotations not only from the formal critical 
essays of the time but also from prefatory epistles, verses, satires, 
and controversial documents of all sorts. After his first section in 
which he gives an account of the classical and continental theories 
of imitation, he divides his English evidence into three chrono- 
logical compartments: before Sidney, from Sidney to Jonson, 
and from Jonson to about 1625. 

His findings are interesting. He finds that the first period 
practised imitation but did not theorize about it. He shows that 
in the second period there was an increasing demand for origi- 
nality which he attributes to the growing self-consciousness of 
Englishmen and to the too zealous and often indiscriminate 
imitation of inferior models that was the ban of the first period. 
Among the named opponents of imitation he finds Churchyard 
alone; the general tendency was to condemn piracy, secrecy, 
perversity, servility, and superficiality. In the last period, Mr. 
White indicates that the classical ideals ripened under the great 
critics of the late Renaissance. ‘English writers from Sidney to 
Jonson completed the circuit, and restored, in its true form the 
classical doctrine that originality of real worth is to be achieved 
only through creative imitation.” 

In spite of the painstaking thoroughness of the work, one feels 
that the compiler misses some interesting points. The chapter on 
classical theory would have been stronger if it had been limited 
to the Greek and Latin writers who were well known to the men 
of this period; in other words, to those studied extensively in |the 
Elizabethan grammar schools. Mr. White might well have been 
led by his study of Ascham and the formal treatises to inquire 
into the grammar-school methods because it was here, not from 
Italian or French critics, that the Englishman of this period 
learned the canons of imitation. The treatises of Trissino, Min- 
turno, Patrizio, and Scaliger were known to only a few English- 
men, but all of them knew the methods outlined by Kempe in 
The Education of Children in Learning. Mr. White might also 
have given more attention to the quarrel over Cicero which he 
treats slightingly. Here is the source of much of the practice that 
he is discussing as both Zielinski and Sabbadini have shown. 
There is something symptomatic in Politian’s remark, “Non 
enim sum Cicero. Me tamen, ut opinor, exprimo”’; and after 
all, the activities of Erasmus and Ramus as well as Cicero’s 
martyr Longolius were probably better known in the north than 
those of the Italian critics. Finally, one wishes that Mr. White 
had not been so old-fashioned about the theories and attitudes 
of the “misty”? Middle Ages since they at least represent some- 
thing organic, something growing, something that was in the 
blood as well as in the air. 

There seems to be only one factual error in the book. On 
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page 40, Mr. White discusses Ascham’s criticism of Textor’s 
Officina and seems to think that the Officina was some sort of 
literary composition for he mentions it in a parallel with Pals- 
grave’s remarks on his translation of the Acolastus. Unfortu- 
nately the Officina is not a literary work but a dictionary of his- 
torical facts classified and arranged under usable headings. 
Ascham’s diatribe on Textor is not the protest of an outraged 
critic but the outburst of a patriot who is annoyed because, in 
his section on famous archers, Textor had called the Scotch the 
best bowmen in the world. 

On the whole Mr. White’s book is stimulating and useful; 
it is not strangled by footnotes and thrown-in-data; and it 
merits the attention of investigators of the Renaissance. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN 
State College of Washington 


GoveEs PEACE AND THE QUEENES. By Norreys Jephson O’Conor. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. vi+-154. 


In spite of its promising title Mr. O’Conor’s volume is not 
concerned with peace, either royal or divine. Its central episode 
is a raid (in 1589) on the manor of Weston-on-the-Green in 
Oxfordshire by the Earl of Lincoln to enforce a claim which had 
no real basis outside the Earl’s disordered mind. The raid led to 
further unpleasant behavior and to protracted litigation, the 
course of which is detailed in the quaint English of contemporary 
documents. The narrative is in itself of slight interest; but as 
material to illustrate the social history of the Elizabethan,age it 
is both interesting and important. Students who wish to explore 
the background of the Shakespearean drama will find light and 
guidance on almost every page. The author shows clearly that 
the traditions and the methods of feudal days had not yet been 
forgotten or laid aside. He also makes clear that, while the 
(Queen’s government was inclined to be patient with the arrogant 
and turbulent spirits in the upper strata of the social order, it 
could act with ruthless energy when patience had ceased to be 
a virtue. The noble Earl of Lincoln, for instance, three years 
after his luckless raid, is found writing humble letters to Lord 
Burghley from his “unsavory and dysquyet lodgying in the 


flete.”’ 


L. M. Larson 
University of Illinots 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS FROM CAXTON 
To CROMWELL. (St. Andrews University Publications No. 37) 
Oxford: Humphrey Milford, 1934. Pp. xvi+360. 


The title of this book is misleading. With the period from 
Caxton to 1640 covered in the first forty-seven pages, the book 
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really deals only with the turmoils of the eighteen years from 
1640 to 1568. Indeed, only fifty pages are devoted to the half- 
decade 1653-58, and the body of the work—about two hundred 
pages—is devoted to the period from 1640 to the establishment 
of the Protectorate in 1653. The book was the outgrowth of a 
doctoral thesis and suffers from that fact, even though from the 
same fact it gains in systematic presentation. The most notable 
drawback of the system appears in the form of numerous sub- 
headings within the chapters. Many of these sub-headings get 
in each other’s way as in Chapter 11, in which, on page 77, there 
are two offered at once. There are in all fifteen sub-headings in 
this chapter in a space of thirty-six pages. In Chapter rv there 
are five in twelve pages of text. When these headings become 
double and of two different kinds, the effect is confusing. 

The author has set out to tell us in a straightforward fashion 
the story of some of the difficulties encountered by the press 
during the 1640’s and the 1650’s. He has brought together the 
larger happenings of those two decades, and noted some of the 
lesser details. Very little of his account is new, although some of 
it has never before been assembled in precisely this manner. 
Having written to a thesis—the freedom of the press—and that 
thesis being one that, however clearly it can be seen in retrospect 
was very little known in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the book’s emphasis and point of view are too vague to present 
us with a very vivid picture of conditions as they actually were 
at that time. The author’s industry, in other words, is no sub- 
stitute for an intelligent balancing and weighing of events for 
the purpose of interpreting them from an illuminating point of 
view. The result of his efforts is not only a dull book, but one 
which is not factual enough to be of much value except as a 
thesis. Note, for example, the scattered references to Joseph 
Hunscot, Almost casually mentioned eleven times in the text 
and twice in quotations, Hunscot is never once rounded out for 
us. The reader who is well informed about the period and its 
printing finds little that is factually new, and the less informed 
reader can find no enlightened use made of the old facts that will 
aid him to secure a good view of what was actually going on. In 
other words, the informed reader will be exasperated by what to 
him will seem the actual neglect of individuals like Hunscot, 
Dugard, and others, whereas the less informed reader will 
scarcely suspect their existence, let alone their importance. The 
book also fails to make clear enough to the general reader that 
the term or phrase “freedom of the press”’ cannot be used in any 
modern sense in connection with English printing of this period. 
No one, whether a Prynne or a Milton, had any conception of 
author-printer-publisher-licenser relations that even remotely 
resemble what we today mean by “freedom of the press.” As a 
part of the growth of the idea and practice of toleration, the 
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publishing situation in the middle of the seventeenth century 
played its due and important part. But in the book before us, 
it is not made sufficiently clear how far removed this part was 
from what we mean today by “freedom of the press.” Indeed, 
the whole book suffers from a lack of clarity and a failure to dis- 
tinguish between fact and opinion. Thus, on page 100, occurs the 
statement “it was not the news-books that provided the battle- 
ground for this struggle for freedom. Rather was it the miscel- 
laneous pamphlets of general interest.”’ This is a matter of opin- 
ion. On page 163 occurs the sentence, “The deference shown iia 
1649 by the Government to the Stationers’ Company now be- 
comes explicable.” But however clear the matter may have been 
in the writer’s mind when he penned this sentence, most readers 
will be puzzled and uncertain about its precise meaning. The 
material on pages 192-193 is clear on only the one point that 
“The assertion, put ferward by Mr. J. B. Williams in his History 
of Journalism and elaborated by him in Fresh Light on Cromwell 
at Drogheda, that the Council of State took unfair advantage of 
the new Act in order to suppress the news of the massacres at 
Drogheda and Wexford is not founded in fact.” Perhaps the 
news of Drogheda will never be entirely clear, but at any rate 
Mr. Clyde has added nothing here, and may even be fairly 
charged with clouding the issue. On page 263, Wither is said to 
have showered his “‘boring attentions’ on Cromwell, and on 
page 264 is completely disposed of as “Altogether, a fractious, 
unquiet poet, deficient in the power of self-criticism, better 
treated than he deserved!” One feels that Cromwell’s estimate 
of Wither, whatever it was, would be much more valuable to 
us than this one. I am not exactly certain of the meaning of the 
following clause on page 268: ‘‘who found the risks attached to 
unlicensed printing alarmingly increase.”’ The statement, page 
274, ‘“‘which goes to prove that even licensers nod”’ is not clear. 
On pages 278-279, nine lines of text and seven of quotation seem 
scarcely enough to explain fully the relations between the Fifth 
Monarchy men and the Press. On pages 290, 291, and 292, the 
topic ““Cromwell’s Services to Literature” either should not have 
been introduced or should have been at least adequately treated. 

Altogether, this book seems unintentionally to raise more 
problems that it settles. It will have only a limited usefulness for 
students of the Commonwealth, though it will no doubt provide 
the general reader with some idea of the printing situation under 
Crown, Parliament, and Protector. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


JONATHAN SwiFt, GEDANKEN UND SCHRIFTEN UBER RELIGION 
UND KrrcHe. Von Hans Reimers. (Britannica 9) Hamburg: 
Friederichsen, de Gruyter & Co., 1935. 
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This monograph deals in a general way with the vexed and 
always interesting question of Swift’s religious sincerity. Mr. 
Reimers’ conclusion that Swift was a man of devout faith is one 
already presented in an article to which he does not refer.' He 
leans heavily upon such older authorities as Delaney, Leslie 
Stephen, Churton Collins, and Henry Craik, who are not safe 
guides today unless their conclusions are confirmed by the work 
of recent scholars. Mr. Reimers, unfortunately, shows very 
slight acquaintance with what has been written about Swift 
during the last decade. He does not mention several of the more 
important articles and books which deal with the relation of 
Swift to the Church, and has evidently not consulted them.? 

Swift’s intolerance toward dissenters and his scorn of deists 

characteristic of a large proportion of his contemporaries as 
well as of the Dean himself—have always been recognized by 
biographers, and scarcely need further demonstration at this 
late date. Moreover, it is quite unnecessary to prove by elabo- 
rate argument that Swift was not an atheist. The man who 
wrote “The want of belief is a defect that ought to be concealed 
when it cannot be overcome,” was, in the sense of his age, a 
believer. That eighteenth-century writers customarily based 
their reasoning upon the assumed existence of a God, is well 
known. One must agree with Pons (Les Années de Jeunesse, 
p. 322) when he finds nothing in Swift which constitutes an 
attack on religion or the Church, and one can half agree with 
Darnall (p. 381, n. 6) when he writes, “The clearest thing in 
Swift’s life is that there are no grounds for the charge of hy- 
pocrisy.”’ Yet Swift’s sincerity in religious matters was probably 
complicated by more sophistry and egotism than these writers 
or Mr. Reimers have been willing to admit. Swift’s was not a 
simple nature. Probably his prose writings dealing with the 
Sacramental Test contain the most disinterested and careful 
expressions we have of his real views regarding the Church. 
Although Mr. Reimers has considered these, he appears to have 
failed to appreciate sufficiently their importance in any study 
of Swift’s writings on religion. 

Swift’s misanthropy, Mr. Reimers regards as arising from 
his unhappy consciousness that religion in his time had lost the 
pure spirit of primitive Christianity, and had come to be con- 


1 Darnall, F. M., “Swift’s Religion,’”’ JEGPA., xxx (1931), 379-382. 

2 See especially Darnall, F. M., “Swift’s Belief in Immortality,” M.L.N., 
XLv1r (1932), 448-451; Firth, Sir Charles, “Swift and Ecclesiastical Prefer- 
ment,” Review of English Studies, 1 (1926), 1-17; Webster, C. W., “Swift and 
Some Earlier Satirists of Puritan Enthusiasm,” P.M.L.A., xiv (1933), 1141- 
53; Trevelyan, G. M., England under Queen Anne, London, 1930-34; and Creed, 
J. M., and Smith, J. S. Boys, Religious Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
Cambridge, 1934 (Intro.). 
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sidered a “‘wild project,” impractical and empty of conviction. 
Swift’s attitude toward the deists, expressed in his “Why can’t 
you let things alone?” is cited to explain to some extent his 
loyalty to the English Church. The Establishment was to him 
a symbol of permanence in an impermanent and unsatisfactory 
world. His keen and unhappy perception of the contrast between 
the human animal and the spiritual ideal motivated his op- 
position to the shallow optimism of his contemporaries, to the 
mystical tendencies of historic Christianity, to the ““enthusiasm”’ 
of certain sects, and to contemporary efforts at reform. It is 
undeniable that the rationalism of Swift’s intellectual milieu 
had much to do with the formation of his religious convictions; 
yet he saw no necessity for explaining the mysteries of religion 
—since Providence “apparently intended there should be 
mysteries.” 

When the author of this study has attempted to discover 
Swift’s innermost convictions, the personal consciousness of 
God which he locked away in his heart and concealed even from 
his most intimate friends, then one must conclude that he has 
been no more successful than other students who have sought 
the elusive secret. ft is doubtful whether conjectures regarding 
such matters are of service to Swift’s reputation as a thinker or 
Churchman. When, on the other hand, the author has dealt 
with the more obvious opinions of Swift on religion and the 
Church, he has, in general, only repeated what has already been 
expounded by several critics and biographers. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Reimers’ book contains an admirable and useful summariza- 
tion of Swift’s attitudes and expressed views, as they are re- 
vealed in his writings, in his conversations, and in the remarks 
or writings of his contemporaries. 

WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME TENDENCIES OF SENTIMENT AND ETHICS 
CHIEFLY IN MINOR POETRY AND ESSAY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY UNTIL THE EXECUTION OF Dr. W. Dopp In 1777. 
By J. H. Harder. Amsterdam: 1933. 


It would not be hard to find fault with Dr. Harder’s study 
on a good many grounds, but I prefer to devote most of this 
brief review to considering its positive value. Most of the in- 
accuracies, I feel sure, are due to insufficient revision and proof- 
reading, which is indeed shocking, and to over-hasty prepara- 
tion of so vast a mass of material. The lack of an index to make 
the material accessible for quick reference is more regrettable. 
But one’s first complaint, that the book develops no theory 
about the tendencies it treats of, yields at last to a realization 
that its formlessness not only is inherent in the subject but best 
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displays the natural chaos of human feeling and ethics in any 
age and the difficulty with which the poet or essayist, the 
philosopher, moralist, or critical student imposes either artistic 
design or logic upon it. And though it may be that by poring 
over his material a little longer, the author would have succeeded 
more uniformly in not degenerating into mere enumeration, he 
has done well to choose “literature and not philosophy, phi- 
lanthropy, or sociology” as the basis of his work (the artistic 
rather than the practical expression of the selected tendencies) 
and to display the sentiments rather than the persons who ex- 
press them.' Finally, if the limits of the subject are entirely 
arbitrary and are over-passed in both directions either explicitly 
or by implication, that only demonstrates the fundamental 
universality of the tendencies discussed however various their 
expression. 

Dr. Harder’s study contains significant traces of rejected 
designs. He began his work as a study of the growth of humani- 
tarianism, and some of the material is presented in relation to 
one or another aspect of that subject. His introduction is de- 
voted to Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy and to some other 
seventeenth-century writers who felt the bitter-sweet of melan- 
choly. It concludes with a sort of summary which shows that 
melancholy is peculiar to no age or sect, classical, puritan, or 
romantic, pagan, churchman, or deist, and that it is most vari- 
ously expressed: in sentiments of delight in nature, suicidal 
despair, self-pity or sympathy with others, in Utopian dreams, 
mystic contemplation, meditations on death, the grave, and the 
God of Wrath, or in benevolent interest in animals and the poor. 
But the author makes no effort, and as it seems to me, wisely, to 
trace either the influence of Burton or the supposed develop- 
ment of any of the sentiments named. Ovid, Montaigne, Mar- 
ana, and Mandevillle, who come in for discussion later, are 
however allowed to exert some influence on like-minded writers 
while controversy raged and melancholy sought expression and 
justification. 

The diversity and even contrariety in sentiments and ethical 
ideas in the period under observation is allowed to determine 
the pattern for the body of the study. Dr. Harder’s notes on 
minor poetry and essay of his chosen period are thrown into 
forty-two pigeonholes with suitable headings and arranged on 
a principle of association rather than logic. The method tends 
to bring out the clash of sentiments that grew out of the same 
soil. Sections on love melancholy are followed by half a section 
on Sentimentalism Ridiculed, which might have been amplified, 
especially since it is not limited to one sort of sentimental tend- 
ency. Sections on The Terror of Death and the Grave, God’s 


1 Preface, p. 1. 
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Wrath, and Hobbes’ Philosophy are followed by sections on 
Opposition to those ideas. In general the sequence proceeds 
from varieties of melancholy and its association with solitude, 
spleen, the stage, personal sorrow, night, death, and suicide and 
a brief interlude on pity and charity, through considerable 
clamor over the nature of Man and God and representations of 
love of birds and animals, with digressions on Montaigne, Ovid, 
Pythagoras, and the anti-Cartesian and semi-oriental notions 
of The Turkish Spy, to the growing interest in the status of 
woman, the poor, prisoners, slaves, and lunatics, and concludes 
with brief notes on religious melancholy and ecstasy, and free- 
masonry, especially in relation to the sentiment and practice 
of benevolence. 

These sections are all short, too short to deal fully with the 
subject assigned to them, but not too short to show the great 
diversity in the manifestations of both melancholy and benevo- 
lence. The longest, on a subject not readily divisible within the 
scope of the author’s work, that on The Change in the Status 
of Woman, presents the most consistent evidence of develop- 
ment and largely against the grain of conventional morality. 
As would be expected in a study of primarily morbid tendencies, 
it concerns chiefly the woman of no virtue and pursues her from 
an attitude of contempt for the sex and persecution of the 
prostitute through sentimental pity and moralizing to a degree 
of serious interest in the problem involved. Dr. Harder ends on 
a note of practical reform, but the purely literary record fol- 
lowed a different course, to a romantic apotheosis in La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, for example, or that bewitching embodiment 
of superior culture, Mme de Vionnet. 

Dr. Harder rests his case without reconciling the conflicting 
sentiments he presents or explaining their underlying con- 
nections. But now and again he whispers faintly the direction 
to which we must look for an explanation, i.e., to morbid 
psychology, and, though he does not say so, that means the 
psychology of the unconscious. The literature of the whole 
period, he says once, “‘manifests the emotion and the symptoms 
of a mental, if not a moral, crisis,’’' though he is certainly mis- 
taken in attributing the symptoms to “the degeneration of 
benevolence and melancholy.’’ He associates the mingling of 
tears and laughter with hysteria;? and the section on the Spleen 
is largely an enumeration of neurotic symptoms: sensation 
of dullness and cold derived from “pale cares and anxious 
thoughts,” religious fears and scruples, marked alternations of 
mental alertness and dullness, besides all the restless melan- 
choly, sleeplessness, terrifying dreams, and fancies, thoughts of 
cruelty, death, suicide, etc., which run through all his material. 


1P, 277. 2 Pp. 66, 262. 
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It appears, moreover, from Dr. Harder’s study that not only 
these obviously morbid symptoms but the other sentiments he 
describes are manifest in the literature—as in the life—of more 
than the period he has observed. Melancholy, benevolence, and 
the rest are fundamental, though variable, human tendencies 
which arise not in external circumstances but in the unknown 
depths of the mind. It follows therefore that though the in- 
fluences that mould their expression in any age or individual 
may be sought and studied in contemporary fashions, the tend- 
encies themselves must be traced to their ultimate origin in 
the vicissitudes of the instincts of love and hate if we are ever 
to understand why and how they seek their own ends by devious 
means and are capable of the very highest and noblest achieve- 
ments as well as a mass of minor poetry and essay both before 
and after the execution of Dr. Dodd. 
CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 


Treck’s Romantic Irony. With Special Emphasis upon the 
Influence of Cervantes, Sterne, and Goethe. By Alfred 
Edwin Lussky. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. viii+274. 


Ricarda Huch hat einmal in echt romantischer Weise 
dariiber geklagt, wie sich die kunstvoll schillernden Gebilde der 
Medusen in der zugreifenden Hand in eine gestaltlose und 
abstossende Masse verwandeln. Ein ihnliches Geschick ist so 
vielen Versuchen widerfahren, das Wesen der romantischen 
Ironie in eindeutig bestimmte Formeln zu zwingen. Man muss 
daher Lussky’s geduldige und priizise Arbeit wiirdigen, die 
unter diesen Umstinden versucht hat, Klarheit unter die 
bisherigen Wesensbestimmungen der romantischen Ironie zu 
bringen. 

Lussky weist darauf hin, dass Ironie bald als Ausdruck iiber- 
legener Subjektivitaét (infolge einer falschen Auslegung von 
Fichtes absolutem Idealismus), bald als Ausdruck ruhiger 
Objektivitaét gedeutet worden ist, wobei er sich selber der 
zweiten Interpretationsweise anschliesst. Diese Methode ver- 
langt grésste Vorsicht. Denn in der romantischen Dialektik 
sind diese Begriffe zu relativ, um eine zuverlissige Grundlage 
zur Definition abzugeben. Dem Romantiker konnte etwas 
“objektiv” sein, was dem heutigen Wort- und Denkgebrauch 
nach als “‘subjektiv’”’ erscheint, wie etwa Idee, Geist, Unend- 
lichkeit usw. Lussky weist darauf hin, dass bei Schlegel der 
Ausdruck “‘objektiv” nicht in “‘subjektiv,” sondern in “interes- 
sant” sein Gegengewicht findet. Trotzdem niitzt er die gut 
gelungene Deutung dieses Begriffs nicht aus, sondern fallt bei 
der Besprechung Tiecks wieder in den Gebrauch des Begriffes 
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“Subjektivitét” zuriick, was zu Folgerungen fiihrt, die gegen- 
iiber diesem Dichter nicht immer gerecht sind. Obgleich Lussky 
in den einleitenden Kapiteln sorgfaltig seinen eigenen Stand- 
punkt klirt, geschieht es, dass er bei der Interpretation Schlegels 
sich der romantischen Denkweise anschliesst, waihrend er sich 
bei der von Tieck auf dem Standpunkt des Naturalismus vom 
Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts befindet. Beide Standpunkte werden 
sich kaum miteinander vertragen. 

Es ist notwendig, auf diese prinzipielle Fundierung von 
Lussky’s Buch hinzuweisen, da darauf seine weitere Definition 
der romantischen Ironie beruht. Er stellt zwei Arten dieser 
Ironie fest, von denen die eine—auf Shakespeare zuriickgehend 

-die Wirklichkeit zu bewahren, die andere—in Tieck und 
Goethe verkérpert—sie zu vernichten bestrebt sei. Der Unter- 
schied zwischen der tiefen, gehaltvollen Ironie der friihen und 
der oberflachlichen Ironie der spiteren Romantiker ist schon 
friih gesehen worden. Silz bemerkt sehr fein: Was anfangs Ironie 
aus religidser Haltung war, wurde Manierismus aus Haltlosig- 
keit. Man hatte erwartet, dass Lussky, der diese Scheidung bei 
der Romantik im Grossen erfolgreich anwandte, auch im Einzel- 
nen bei Tieck zwischen literarischer Satire, oberflichlichem 
Witz, schalkhafter Komik einerseits und philosophischer Ironie 
andererseits einen Unterschied machen wiirde. Dass Tieck sich 
dieser philosophischen Ironie bewusst war, beweist die Ein- 
leitung zum Lovell. Die philosophische Problematik, ohne 
welche der Begriff der romantischen Ironie kaum bestimmt 
werden kann, ist von Lussky nicht genug beriicksichtigt worden. 
Zwar scheidet er mit Recht den Einfluss Fichtes auf die Ro- 
mantiker aus, der vielfach iiberschaitzt worden ist; denn jener 
denkt ethisch, diese aber aesthetisch. Der plétzliche und er- 
staunliche Umschwung Schlegels von einem Verehrer der 
“objektiven” Griechen zu einem Wortfiihrer der “interes- 
santen’”’ Modernen vollzieht sich nicht mur, wie Lussky meint, 
unter der gedanklichen Klarung durch Schiller und unter der 
Einwirkung der lutherischen Auffassung von der Immanenz 
Gottes in der Schépfung, sondern in folgerichtiger Entwicklung 
der deutschen Geistesgeschichte. Wenn Schlegel gerade an der 
Gestalt Shakespeares, des objektiven und dennoch in seinen 
Werken immanenten Kiinstlers zur Formulierung der romanti- 
schen Theorie gelangt, so setzt er sich mit Problemen ausein- 
ander, die bisher mit dem Begriff des Genies verbunden waren: 
iiberlegene Objektivitit, Persénlichkeit, Liebe zum Unend- 
lichen, immanente [ranszendenz u.a. Die Romantiker haben 
zwar die Impulse der Geniezeit iiberwunden. Dennoch ver- 
arbeiten sie in der Ironie die aesthetischen Probleme des Genie- 
begriffs, wie sie von Kant, Lessing, Herder, Goethe vorgebildet 
waren. Gerade von diesen Zusammenhingen, die sich nicht nur 
zuriick bis zu Shaftesbury, zur Renaissance, zu Sokrates, son- 
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dern auch vorwiarts zu Schleiermacher, Solger und Schelling 
erstrecken, hatte man bei Tieck gerne etwas mehr erfahren. 
Vor allem der Geistbegriff der kantischen Urteilskraft ist ein 
Vorlaufer der Ironie. Tieck hat wie Schlegel unter dem Ein- 
druck Kants gestanden. Er hat ihn zwar nicht philosophisch, 
sondern dichterisch erfasst. Wiederholt hat er die kantische 
Absicht zum Ausdruck gebracht, die sinnliche Wirklichkeit, die 
ihm als Illusion erschien, zu durchstossen, um zur “‘wahren”’ 
Wirklichkeit zu gelangen. Erst von Tiecks Auffassung von 
“Schein” und “Erscheinung” aus (worum sich ja das ganze 
Problem der Ironie dreht) lasst sich dariiber entscheiden, was 
“‘Wirklichkeit” fiir ihn bedeutete, bevor man ihn (und auch 
Goethe) beschuldigt, dass er “‘die Wirklichkeit zerstére.”’ 

Lussky hat gewiss mit gliicklichem Griff aufgezeigt, was 
Tieck bei Cervantes, Sterne und Goethe an ironischen Wen- 
dungen gelesen und wie er davon Gebrauch gemacht hat. 
Dieser Nachweis erschépft jedoch nicht Tiecks tiefere ironische 
Haltung, die ihn nach solchen Autoren greifen liess. Die Ver- 
gleichung der literarischen ‘‘tricks” allein ist zu einer Wesens- 
bestimmung der romantischen Ironie nicht ausreichend. Warum 
fiihrte der Shakespeare-Kult noch nicht im Sturm und Drang 
zur Formulierung dieses Begriffs, sondern erst in der Romantik, 
welche die Ergebnisse des deutschen Idealismus zur Verfiigung 
hatte? 

Wird die gleiche Methode der stofflichen Vergleichung auf 
Goethes “Ironie’”’ angewandt, so muss sie auch dort nur die 
Oberflichen- und nicht die Tiefen-Ironie betonen. So wird das 
Bild Goethes bedenklich verzerrt, weil auch hier Begriffe wie 
“subjektiv” und “objektiv’”’ nicht zur Definition seines Wirk- 
lichkeitsbegriffes ausreichen. Die prignante Kiirze des Buches 
scheint es verboten zu haben, die Beziehungen zwischen Tieck 
und Goethe iiber den Meister hinaus auf den Werther, Faust 
und die friihen Farcen auszudehnen, in denen Goethe der 
Uberwindung der Empfindsamkeit und Aufklirung und damit 
auch dem tieferen Ironiebegriff bei Tieck vorgearbeitet hat. 

Lusskys Buch bringt eine reiche Materialsammlung zur 
verschiedenartigen Verwendung der Ironie bei Schlegel und 
Tieck. Die Sorgfalt des Aufbaus, die vorsichtige Abwagung 
literarischer Urteile gehéren zu den Vorziigen dieser Abhand- 
lung. Die oben gemachten Einwinde wollen nicht als Kritik, 
sondern als Anregungen betrachtet werden, die aus einer an- 
deren Methode entspringen, welche bei Korff, Unger und Gur- 
dolf zu fundamentalen Ergebnissen gefiihrt hat, und welche zu 
der von Lussky angewandten Methode eine notwendige und 
wertvolle Erginzung darstellt. 

HELMUT REHDER 
University of Missouri 


1 Es scheint der Aufmerksamkeit des Korrektors des Buches entgangen 
zu sein, bei deutschen Zitierungen auch deutsche Silbentrennung anzuwenden. 
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GOETHES ERHEBUNG IN DEN REICHSADELSTAND UND DER 
FREIHERRLICHE ADEL SEINER ENKEL. Von Joseph A. von 
Bradish. Verdffentlichungen des Verbandes deutscher Schrift- 
steller und Literaturfreunde in New York. Herausgeber 
Joseph A. von Bradish (Wissenschaftliche Folge, Heft 1). 
Leipzig: Alfred Lorentz, Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933. 240 S. 


Die Erhebung in den Adel hat Goethe weniger beschiftigt 
als seine Um und Mitwelt. Der Weimarer Goethe war viel zu 
sehr von menschlichen, kiinstlerischen und sozialen Problemen 
erfiillt, als dass er die Adelung als etwas anderes annahm, als 
sie war—eine héfliche und weltliche Geste seines fiirstlichen 
Freundes. Goethe machte seine Verbeugung vor der Gesell- 
schaft, nicht weil er durch diese Verleihung geschmeichelt 
war, sondern weil er sich mit dem Takt eines grossen Men- 
schen jeder Lebenssphire—und so auch dieser—anzupassen 
wusste. 

Das Buch von Bradish beschaftigt sich mit einem ungewéhn- 
lichen Seitengeleise der Goetheforschung, nimlich mit dem 
Reflex der Adelung auf Goethes Umwelt und seine Enkel, die 
an dem grossvaterlichen Erbteil des freiherrlichen Adels be- 
sonders zihe festzuhalten trachteten. Bradish férdert viel 
archivalisches Material ans Licht, das zur Goetheforschung 
selbst nicht viel Erhebliches, zur Familienforschung manch 
Neues beitrigt und interessante Einblicke in die Maschinerie 
des monarchischen Biirokratismus im 19. Jahrhundert gewihrt. 

HELMUT REHDER 





University of Missouri 


SCHILLERS SCHADEL. Von Joseph A. von Bradish. Veréffent- 
lichungen des Verbandes deutscher Schriftsteller und Literatur- 
freunde in New York. Herausgeber Joseph A. von Bradish 
(Wissenschaftliche Folge, Heft 2). Leipzig: Alfred Lorentz, 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1932. 46 S. 


Bradish beschreibt nach Sichtung der anatomischen Litera- 
tur die unglaublichen Umstinde, unter denen zwei Schidel 
Schillers in die Weimarer Gruft gelangten. Mit pietitvollem 
Eifer setzt er sich dafiir ein, diese Frage endlich der Lésung 
zuzufiihren. Der um die Reliquien entziindete Streit hat fir 
den biographischen Schillerkult gréssere Bedeutung als fiir die 
Literaturwissenschaft. 

HELMUT REHDER 
University of Missouri 


Aus DEM GOTTINGER HAINBUND: OVERBECK UND SPRICKMANN. 
Ungedruckte Briefe Overbecks. Von Dr. Heinz Jansen, 
Bibliotheksrat. Miinster i. Westf., Regenbergsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1933. 


With a volume entitled Aus dem Géttinger Hainbund: Over- 
beck und Sprickmann, Dr. Heinz Jansen continues his publica- 
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tion of material from the rich Sprickmann Nachlass in the 
library of the University at Miinster.' The nucleus of the new 
work consists of a series of twelve letters from Overbeck to 
Sprickmann, to which Jansen adds a letter from Overbeck to 
Lotte von Einem, and two from Closen to Sprickmann. These 
letters are preceded by a detailed study of the relationship be- 
tween Overbeck and Sprickmann and an account of their circles 
of friends and acquaintances in Géttingen, Liibeck, Hamburg, 
and elsewhere. 

A new and comprehensive study of the Hainbund and of the 
widely diffused conceptions of human living which were most 
memorably concentrated in the Hainbund, is much to be 
desired. Jansen’s work supplies new and invaluable material for 
such a study. Although the chief figures in the correspondence 
and in the introductory section are, for the most part, relatively 
minor stragglers of the Géttingen group or associates, interest- 
ing light is thrown on the leaders, Hélty and Voss, for example, 
and with peculiar significance, upon the whole epoch of thought 
and feeling of which the Hainbund was so conspicuous a mani- 
festation. In addition to the correspondence mentioned above, 
Jansen draws extensively on unpublished material in the 
Nachlass, and published material, often in somewhat obscure 
sources, is thoroughly utilized. Thus Jansen’s work extends and 
clarifies our knowledge as to many matters which are important 
for the literary history of interesting decades, such as the 
professorial and literary society of Géttingen, the history and 
status of Freemasonry in those days, or the fantastic plan, 
temporarily considered or even enthusiastically accepted by 
certain celebrities and their friends, mostly Hainbiindler, to 
emigrate to the blissful isle of Tahiti; Overbeck’s share in this 
odd enterprise receives new definition; through Overbeck the 
cultivation of literature and the arts in Liibeck is presented, 
with new details concerning Gerstenberg. Like its predecessor, 
Jansen’s new work is supplied with copious explanatory notes. 


HARVEY W. HEWETT-THAYER 
Princeton University 
1 Cf. Sophie von La Roche im Verkehr mit dem geistigen M iinsterland, nebst 
ungedruckten Briefen Sophies an Sprickmann, von Bibliotheksrat Dr. Heinz 
Jansen. Miinster i. Westf., Verlag Regensberg, 1931, J/EGPh., xxxm (1933), 
118-119. 


GRILLPARZER. Ludolf v. Wedel-Parlow. Wertheim am Main: 
E. Bechstein, 1932. 238 Seiten. Halbleinen M. 6. 


Das Ziel, das sich der Verfasser gesetzt, ist ““beweiskraftig 
festzustellen, dass Grillparzer berechtigt ist, den Platz unter 
den deutschen Dichtern einzunehmen, den er selbst als den 
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seinen bezeichnet hat: in naichster Nahe der beiden grossen 
Klassiker.”” So heisst es im Vorwort. Und mit dem epigram- 
matischen Ausspruch: ‘‘Ein deutscher Dramatiker von Welt- 
bedeutung” schliesst der handliche Band. Darstellung und 
Anmerkungen zeigen, dass der Verfasser die Literatur iiber 
Grillparzer gut kennt. Die Knappheit der Darstellung ist ein 
unbedingter Vorzug. Versperren doch allzu umfangreiche Werke 
hiufig den Weg zu dem Dichter, dem sie dienen wollen. 

Wedel-Parlow erblickt schon in den Jugenddramen “Zeug- 
nisse eines friihzeitigen Hinwendens zur charakteristischen 
Kunst der Reifezeit. Die Ahnfrau durchbricht diese Entwick- 
lung. Dies Drama ist so recht in der Art der Wiener Geister- 
stiicke.” Uberragt aber Grillparzers erstes Drama diese nicht 
allzusehr an dichterischem Gehalt, als dass man es so unmittel- 
bar mit diesen verbinden diirfte? Auch will mir scheinen, dass 
der Verfasser die Bedeutung der Jugendwerke iiberschitzt. 
In der zweiten Periode von Grillparzers Schaffen sieht Wedel- 
Parlow ein Abweichen von eigenen Wege, unter dem iiber- 
michtigem Einfluss Weimars. Sein Eigenes und Héchstes er- 
reicht er in seinen Meisterdramen: Treuer Diener, Weh dem, der 
liigt, Esther, Libussa, Jiidin von Toledo, Bruderzwist. Hier wird 
man im allgemeinen zustimmen diirfen. Aber muss man, das 
goldene Vliess im Vergleich zum Treuen Diener ablehnen? 
Manche Begriindung scheint mir nicht stichhaltig. Ist es ein 
Mangel, wenn “keiner der Griechen die dimonische Grdésse 
eines Aietes erreicht’’? Ist nicht vielmehr im Drama der Kampf 
zwischen dem Dimonisch-Wilden und dem Nichtdimonisch- 
Gesitteten? Stimmt es wirklich, dass man der Medea des dritten 
Teils nicht mehr den furchtbaren Kindermord zutraut, dass 
man ihren Worten willig folgt, aber nicht ihrer Handlung? 
Nein, der Kindermord widerspricht nicht den Bedingungen 
dieses Charakters: er geht mit unerbittlicher Notwendigkeit 
daraus hervor. Und was ist die christliche Tendenz des Dramas? 
Sind denn Reue und Busse, das Verlangen nach Stille und 
Frieden spezifisch christlich? Sind diese nicht allgemein mensch- 
lich? 

Die Grésse von Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen scheint mir 
der Verfasser ganz zu verkennen. Es ist das eine Drama Grill- 
parzers, dem sich auch Gundolf in ehrfiirchtigem Erschauern 
beugt. Wedel-Parlow widmet der Herotragédie weniger Raum 
als irgend einem andern Drama. Der treue Diener beansprucht 
elf Seiten, Hero erhilt knapp die Hialfte. Abgesehen von der 
Entstehungsgeschichte keine 3} Seiten, aber selbst hier noch 
Hinweise auf die Entstehungsgeschichte, ein Aufzihlen von 
Mingeln und ein Lob einzelner Stellen. Und sind denn wirklich 
die bekannten Worte des Naukleros von den Schultern, “‘die, 
beschaimt nach riickwirts sinkend, Platz riumen den begabtern 
reichern Schwestern’”’ eine unmégliche Katachrese? Warum 
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denn? Darf man an den Worten des Priesters die klanglose 
Breite tadeln? Sind denn die Worte des Priesters unnétig breit? 
Und miissen sie nicht, seiner herben harten Art gemiss, hart 
und deshalb klanglos sein? Waren denn lyrisch klangvolle Verse 
diesem Charakter gemiiss, der nur der Pflicht lebt und sein 
ganzes Leben seinem Priesteramt und dem Brauch unter- 
geordnet hat? Man kénnte mit demselben Recht von Herodes 
und Mariamne Verse in der Art von Goethes Iphigenie fordern. 
Ganz unbegreiflich muss es jedem Leser von Grillparzers Hero 
anmuten, dass Wedel-Parlow grade in diesem Drama die 
Lebensnihe vermissen kann. Wenn sich hier nicht sinnlich 
warmes Leben unmittelbar ausspricht mit beriickenden Zauber, 
wo denn? 

Es musste hier leider von Miangeln gesprochen werden. Das 
Buch erschépft sich allzusehr im Ausserlich-Tatsachlichen. 
Entstehungsgeschichte und Inhaltsangaben der einzelnen Dra- 
men nehmen zu viel Raum ein, beides zu dusserlich oberflachlich 
aufgefasst. Das gilt auch von dem biographischen Teil: wir 
sehen wohl das Geriist, aber nicht das Innerdimonische, das den 
Bau gestaltet hat, oder mit Goethe gesprochen, wir sehen nicht, 
wie die geprigte Form sich lebend entwickelt. Das Buch er- 
scheint mir wie ein voreilig unternommener Versuch. Hatte ein 
langeres ruhiges sich Ausreifenlassen uns vielleicht das Grill- 
parzerbuch geschenkt, auf das wir warten? 

FRIEDRICH BRUNS 
University of Wisconsin 


DER JUNGE DILTHEY, EIN LEBENBILD IN BRIEFEN UND TAGE- 
BUCHERN 1852-1870. Zusammengestellt von Clara Misch 
geb. Dilthey. Leipzig und Berlin: G. B. Teubner, 1933. 


Im Jahre 1923 erschien der Briefwechsel zwischen Wilhelm 
Dilthey und dem Grafen Paul Yorck v. Wartenburg (hrsg. von 
Sigrid v. d. Schulenburg). Die in diesem Bande enthaltenen 
Briefe erstrecken sich iiber einen Zeitraum von zwanzig Jahren 
1877-1897, sie umfassen somit die Zeit von Diltheys tiefstem 
und reichstem Schaffen. Nun ist im Jahre 1933 noch der vor- 
liegende Band hinzugekommen, der die Jugendbriefe und Tage- 
biicher enthalt. Fiir den Diltheyfreund bedeuten sie eine unend- 
liche Bereicherung seines Wissens iiber ihn. 

Dilthey soll einmal gesagt haben, dass das Schaffen seiner 
spiteren Jahre nur ein Ausfiihren des Denkens und Planens 
seiner Jugend gewesen sei. Dass es sich so verhilt, dafiir geben 
diese Briefe eine reichliche Bestatigung, wieder und immer 
wieder stésst der Leser hier schon auf Ideen und Gedanken, die 
erst spiter zur Reife und vollen Entwicklung gelangten. 

Diese zwei Briefbinde enthalten ein wertvolles Stiick 
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deutscher Geistesgeschichte im 19. Jahrhundert, denn hier 
trefien sich wie in einem Mittelpunkt alle Geistesstrémungen 
der Zeit. 
THEODOR GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


Der TODESGEDANKE IM WERKE THOMAS MANNS. Von Hans 
Kasdorff. (Form und Geist, Band 26) Leipzig: Hermann 
Eichblatt Verlag, 1932. 213 S. 


Diese Greifswalder Untersuchung von einem Betrachtenden, 
der auf ganz anderen geistigen Grundlagen steht, ist gleich- 
bedeutend mit einer Ablehnung Thomas Manns. Es soll mit der 
literarischen Vergangenheit aufgerdumt und Thomas Mann als 
Fiihrer abgesetzt werden. Als Quelle seiner Auffassung dient 
dem Verfasser zunichst Ludwig Klages, sodann dessen An- 
hinger Hans Prinzhorn, der kiirzlich gestorben ist. Es sind aber 
unvereinbare Weltanschauungen, die hier auf einander stossen. 
Thomas Mann, an Ludwig Klages gemessen, muss selbstver- 
stindlich versagen. Das Buch erweist sich als eine Herausforde- 
rung an die zergliedernde Psychologie, an den Mechanismus, an 
allen sogenannten Fortschritt. Die Polemik richtet sich u.a. 
gegen den Naturalismus, gegen den menschlichen Willen (somit 
gegén Schopenhauer) und gegen den Geist. Verherrlicht wird 
der Ausdruck, die Ekstase, das Unbewusste, die Seele. Auch 
das sonstwo an allen mdglichen und unméglichen Stellen er- 
scheinende ‘‘Mensch, werde wesentlich!”’ fehlt hier nicht. Der 
Verfasser hat es sich zum Ziel gesetzt, Thomas Mann auf die 
Wage zu legen und als zu leicht zu finden, und dazu eignet 
sich ihm der Todesgedanke am besten. Der Klagessche Mensch 
in seiner kosmischen Hingegebenheit, in seiner passiven Versen- 
kung in die ‘‘Wirklichkeit der Bilder” sticht grell ab von den 
‘“‘Willens- und Geistesmenschen”’ Thomas Manns. Der Kiinstler, 
als héchster Grad des schrankenlosen, unbegrenzten Subjek- 
tivismus, erscheint als todbedingt. 

Kasdorff erkennt ganz richtig den Todesgedanken als den 
Mittelpunkt im Werke Thomas Manns, auch in einzelnen 
Dichtungen, wo er nicht gerade den Gegenstand derselben 
bildet. Er stellt sehr zutreffend fest, indem er das Schaffen 
Thomas Manns chronologisch betrachtet, statt systematisch, 
dass es sich bei diesem nicht eigentlich um eine Metamorphose 
handelt, wie er es selbst gern glauben méchte, noch um eine 
wirkliche Synthese in seinem Werk, sondern um ein michtiges 
Wollen und eine dusserliche Absage an den Todesgedanken, 
dem er aber innerlich die Treue bewahrt. Zu der ‘‘Selbstiiber- 
windung,” die Thomas Mann in seinem Lebens- und Zukunfts- 
dienst “‘errungen” hat, zitiert der Verfasser Spinells Worte: 
“‘Heuchelei oder Selbstiiberwindung. ... Welches Wort man 
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nun vorzieht”’ und meint, Thomas Mann habe seine Vergangen- 
heit einfach unterdriickt, da er nicht imstande gewesen sei, sie 
sich anzuzwingen. Irgend eine Entwicklung in seinem Schaffen 
und in seiner Weltanschauung spricht er ihm durchaus ab; 
Buddenbrooks sei schon ein Alterswerk u.a. auch, weil in ihm 
der Todesgedanke so iiberwiegend erscheine. Thomas Mann sei | 
nie, wie Mahomet, “‘von der harten Hiille seines Herzens befreit 

worden.” 

Ganz berechtigt ist es, wenn er die Frage aufstellt, ob der 
Todesgedanke sich dazu eignet, als treibende Kraft eines 
deutschen Bildungsromanes zu gelten. Er sieht, dass Hans 
Castorp im Zauberberg gar nicht so handelt, wie man es 
seinem Entschluss nach erwarten diirfte. Das, was Thomas 
Mann fiir seine Synthese halt, die Wendung zur Humanitat, 
gilt dem Verfasser als eine verscharfte Spaltung von Herz und 
Kopf, wie sie ihm im Grundgedanken des Zauberdberges er- 
scheint: ‘Der Mensch soll um der Giite und Liebe willen dem 
Tode keine Herrschaft einriumen iiber seine Gedanken.”’ Man 
denke an die Bedeutung des Widerstreites zwischen Kopf und 
Herz bei Klages. 

Schon die Begriffe ‘““Leben” und “Tod,” wie sie Thomas 
Mann anwendet, sind fiir Kasdorff unzulissig. Die Art seines 
Todesgedankens, den Tod als das Aufhéren des Lebens zu 
empfinden und das Leben als blosse Existenz zu werten, seien 
geradezu entgegengesetzt dem kosmischen Todesempfinden 
Hermann Stehrs, Hélderlins und C. F. Meyers. Gerade diese 
Art, den Tod als Abschluss zu empfinden, kénne vielleicht als 
Merkmal der Dekadenz ausgesprochen werden. Thomas Mann 
ahne nichts vom ewigen Leben. Kasdorff lehnt aufs strengste 
Manns “Sympathie mit dem Tode, die sich schépferisch aus- 
wirkt,” als Merkmal der Romantik ab. Er stelle nur den absolu- 
ten, endgiiltigen Tod dar, waihrend die deutsche Romantik | 
diesen Tod iiberhaupt nicht kenne, weil ihr die Existenz un- | 
wichtig gewesen sei und sie dahinter das nie endende Leben } 
im Auge gehabt habe. Der Tod als Ekstase und der Tod als 
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Abschluss haben fiir Kasdorff keinen gemeinsamen Nenner. 
Wo Thomas Mann zufiallig auch das Leben gelten lisst, wie 
bei den ersten Geschlechtern der Buddenbrooks, die nicht 
zugrunde gehen, da findet er, dass ihnen schon am Anfang der 
Zusammenhang mit dem iiberpersénlichen kosmischen Leben 
ginzlich verloren gegangen ist, dass sie in keinem tieferen Sinn 
leben, sondern bloss existieren. } 

Alle Wirklichkeit, meint Kasdorff, trage bei Thomas Mann 
die Ziige Claudios in Hofmannsthals Tor und Tod, wie in der 
Neuromantik tiberhaupt. Das aber nennt er eine Filschung des 
Geschehens, denn Thomas Manns Empfinden, dass der literari- 
sche Ausdruck etwas Tédliches an sich habe, bedeute, dass man 
das Leben durch den Terminus ersetze, seine unfassbare Fiille 
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verschwinde, das Wort habe es getroffen und die Fialschung sei 
tédlich. Deutlicher, als bei Hans Castorp, kénne endlich die 
véllige Armut an einem umfassenden Lebensgefiihl nicht dar- 
gestellt werden, fiir den Welt und Leben die von Menschen 
bewohnten Gegenden der Erde—mehr die Menschen noch, als 
die Gegenden, bedeuteten. Die Existenz dieser Menschen und 
ihre Beziehungen untereinander seien zusammengenommen die 
Wirklichkeit Thomas Manns. 

Der Verfasser will in allen Gestalten der Frihzeit vor 
Buddenbrooks ausserordentlich starke Willensmenschen mit 
einem hohen Selbstbewusstsein erkennen—Schopenhauersche 
Menschen, noch ehe Mann Schopenhauer habe kennen lernen. 
Diese Menschen stiirben alle, weil ihr starkes Selbstbewusstsein 
erkrankt und dann erschiittert worden sei. Sie machten alle den 
Gang der Verinnerlichung durch, der dann in Buddenbrooks 
und folgenden Werken zur vollen Gestaltung gelangt. (Diese 
beiden Begriffe kommen einem Vorwurf gleich.) Weil der Tod 
in diesen Novellen eine innermenschliche Angelegenheit sei, 
zeigten diese das mikrokosmische Daseinsgefiihl des sogenann- 
ten Naturalismus in Gegensatz zu Klages’ “pathischem” 
Lebensgefiihl. 

Kasdorff verwirft unbedingt Soergels “Ausgezeichnete”’ 
oder ‘‘Verstossene’”’ und meint, niemand habe sie gezeichnet 
“als ihr die eigene Schwiche und Unzulinglichkeit entdeckendes 
Bewusstsein.”” Friedrich Huchs Gast, der sich durch fehlge- 
schlagene Versuche immer in der Lebenskraft gestirkt fiihlte, 
dient ihm als Gegensatz zu diesen Verzweifelnden. Es ist 
bezeichnend fiir die geistige Haltung des Verfassers, wenn er 
findet, dass Huchs Enzio scheitert, weil er ein schlimmes 
Leben fiihrt. Thomas Mann aber meint noch, dass gute Werke 
nur auf Grund eines “schlimmen” Lebens entstehen kénnen. 
Enzio sei ebensowenig ausgestossen, sagt Kasdorff, wie die 
Gestalten in den Novellen Thomas Manns. “In ihm selbst liegt 
der Grund. Er hatte sich Aandern miissen, um fiir sich und andere 
ein gliickbringendes, wertvolles Leben zu gestalten. Es wire 
einer Uberwindung gleichgekommen.” Huchs Gast aber, der 
exzentrisch ist, schweift durch alle Lande, verzichtet unver- 
niinftig auf jede feste Existenzméglichkeit; er werde dabei zum 
Kritiker des Geistes, d.h. des menschlichen Erkenntnisvermé6- 
gens, wie es den Naturwissenschaften als Grundlage dient, die 
Technik schafft, und den Fortschritt tragt. Thomas Budden- 
brook, in dem Erkenntnis und Wille als das Zentrum des 
Menschen triumphieren, stelle den héchsten Grad der Verinner- 
lichung dar und sei auch sein Gegenteil. Friedrich Huch erfiille 
dichterisch die philosophische Aufgabe, die sich Klages stellte: 
die Darstellung des metaphysischen Gegensatzes von Leben 
und Denkvermégen. Die Buddenbrooksche Todesreife stelle 
sich heraus als Lebensschwindsucht. Weil fiir Thomas Budden- 
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brook Geburt und Tod nicht Wandlungen des ewigen Lebens 
bedeuten, mute sein Ende an “‘wie das Klagessche Bild von der 
Entseelung des Leibes.”’ 

Kasdorff bestreitet, dass Hanno nicht genug Energie oder 
kérperliche Widerstandsfihigkeit besitze, dass er an der Un- 
gunst der dusserlichen Verhiltnisse zugrunde gehe, dass in 
seinem Wesen iiberhaupt ein innerer Reichtum vorhanden sei; 
die Sehnsucht sei einfach Begierde, aiusserste und krampfhafte 
Anspannung des Willens, sein Tod sei die Befriedigung einer 
Gier. Thomas Mann kenne den Unterschied von Sehnsucht 
und Begierde nicht, er verwechsle sogar Eros und Sexus. Auch 
bei Spinell und Gabriele (Tristan) sei der Liebestod nur die 
Befriedigung eines Triebes, dessen Stillung mit Bewusstsein 
angestrebt werde. Die Nacht des Todes, die Erfiillung des 
wahnsinnigen Begehrens nach dem Ewigen und Absoluten 
nennten dann Wagner und Thomas Mann “Liebe.” Bei ihnen 
handle es sich um dasselbe: eben um das Begehren. Thomas 
Mann sei iiberhaupt neben den Musiker Wagner zu stellen im 
Sinne von Nietzsches Wagnerkritik; Schauspielertum, Stiick- 
werk des Lebens, Motive, Gebirden, Formeln, Verdoppelungen, 
Rhetorik sei ihnen gemeinsam, Neben den Musiker Wagner 
kénne man Thomas Mann als den Wortkiinstler stellen, der zu 
Schopenhauer gehére, miisse aber die Versuchung fest abweisen, 
ihn den Kiinstler zu Nietzsches Philosophie zu nennen. Er sei 
kein Schiiler dieses einzigartigen, keinem nahen Nietzsche, 
sondern stelle immer dar, was dieser schonungslos kritisierte. 

Der Verfasser rechnet mit allen friihern Kritikern und 
Deutern Thomas Manns ab. Wer demselben je einen kulturellen, 
einen iisthetischen, oder einen kritischen Wert hat zukommen 
lassen, wird verdachtigt. Auch Walter Rehms feines Buch iiber 
den Todesgedanken, das mit Thomas Mann abschliesst, kommt 
nicht ohne Angriff weg. Der Wert der Untersuchung wird iiber- 
all verdunkelt durch die Voreingenommenheit, die man darin 
spiirt. Die wichtigen Gegensitze, die in zwei grundverschiedenen 
Weltanschauungen zutage treten, verdienen gewiss eine starke 
Beleuchtung; so tiefe Fragen des Menschen- und des Kiinstler- 
tums diirfte man aber nicht entstellen. Es erschwert die Auf- 
gabe, die tieferen Zusammenhinge zu entdecken. 

LypIA BAER 
Swarthmore College 
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